










Announcing the 1970 Marquis. 

The medium-priced car 
with the most dramatic styling 
since the Continental Mark III 

From its majestic grille to its emerald-cut taillights, 
the new Marquis has a dramatic elegance that only the 
men who make the Continental Mark III could create. 

It is without question the most dramatically styled 
automobile in the medium-priced field. 

The 1970 Marquis offers as standard— on sedans, 
hardtops, and convertible— many features that are avail- 
able only as extra-cost options on most cars. Features 
such as concealed headlights; a 429 cubic-inch V-8 en- 
gine; and Select-Shift transmission which lets you shift 
automatically or manually, driver’s choice. 

In the Marquis Brougham shown, even the special 
Twin-Comfort lounge scats in front are standard. They 
adjust individually like buckets but have separate center 
armrests which you can raise to make the front seat a full 
three passengers wide. 

The Marquis’ 124-inch wheelbase is one of the 
longest this side of the luxury-car field. This extra length 
combines with Marquis' heft (close to 4500 pounds) 
and a remarkably well-balanced suspension system to 
give a ride that is virtually limousine smooth. 

The 1970 Marquis is also one of the quietest cars 
ever built. The hood, floor, roof, door panels— 30 impor- 
tant areas of the car in all— have been carefully insulated 
to hush road, wind, and outside noise. 

The magnificent Marquis— Lincoln-Mercury’s best- 
selling big car in its first year of introduction— is avail- 
able in a choice of nine models: 2- and 4-door sedans 
and hardtops, a convertible, and two station wagons. See 
them and you’ll know why the 1970 Marquis will be 
even more popular than last year’s model. 

The premiere showing is now going on at your 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer’s. 



If Roi-Tan wasn’t the best selling ten cent cigar, 
you couldn’t buy it for ten cents. 
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and mart frrfrrrrJ by lojay'i lifar imotrr 
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There’s only one reason you can huv a fine tasting blend 
of imported and domestic tobacco like Roi-Tan for only 
a dime. The fact that we make so many of them. 

And if we didn’t, we’d have to charge n 
just like lots of other cigar makers do. 

So no matter what price you pay f 
cigars, try a Roi-Tan and find o 
how much more great taste 
you can get for a dime. 

Roi-Tan 

The Crowd Pleaser. 







This picture islmpossible". Can you tell why? 


Raindrops on a window, inches from fhe camera A girl on a beach, a hundred 
feet away Both exquisitely sharp, which gives the picture its special quality 
But how to do it without special equipment? 

In theory, you'd first shoot the beach scene, focusing on the girl Moments 
later, after rewinding the film one frame, you'd focus on the rain spattered window 
and make a second exposure Quite simple, really Except that it's impossible 
with most cameras because their lenses can't provide the tremendous focusing 
range required 

With the Nikkormat FTN it was as simple as it sounds This 35mm single 
lens reflex is made by Nikon and accepts the same interchangeable lenses as 
the famous Nikon F It was used here with the 55mm Micro Auto-Nikkor 13 5, 
an unusual lens that can be focused for any distance from 2 3 inches all the 
way to infinity (Imagine being able to use the same lens (or life-size closeups 
of (lowers or insects as well as for portraits, kids, parties and the like!) 

This is only one example of the uncommon - even " impossible - pictures 
the Nikkormat FTN brings within your reach. Yet for all its capabilities, it is 
remarkably uncomplicated Its unique thru-the-lens meter system, for instance, 
gives you correct exposure instantly, for unusual pictures like this And it's yours 
tor under $270. including 50mm Auto-Nikkor 12 lens See your Nikon/Nikkormat 
dealer Or write for details 
Nikon Inc Garden City. N Y 11530 Subsidiary of 
f"3ins Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc 
LbUdJ (In Canda Anglophoto Ltd . P Q ) 

Nikkormat FTn by Nikon 
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HIRAM 1 
VALUER' 


AGED SC YEARS 


walker's 


BOURBON 

<*icht houhhon whisH’' 

•ISTULf» »T . 

l,R AM WALKER GSONSJ*. 

«OMA.ILUKOe 


The great bourbon 
from Hiram Walker. 


rhe Walker’s DeLuxe story goes straight back to one man. 

I liram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two It lakes the 

choicest grains and 8 lull years to make bourbon like Wtlker s DeLuxe. 

This is 8 year old straight bourbon Every smooth drop 

incredibly melkrwed by the passage of time 

With hxxirbon this choice, there's just no second choice 


Walkers DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 



Sportscasters 
give you the 
play-by-play. 

JVC provides the color. 



7408 


The most vibrant color in the 
world, on the screens of the most 
advanced television receivers ever 
tuned in to the game of the week. 

Agile receivers like JVC’s 7208, 
an exceptionally compact all-chan- 
nel set with a full 102 square inches 
in brilliant cornerback to cqfnerback 
viewing. At a lean 40.2 lbs., the 
72d8^orovides beautiful/color view- 
ing anywhere in the hoilse. 

And deep receivers tfke the large 
180 squarV^inch screen models 
7408 and 


7438, packing such sophisticated 
refinements as Automatic Scene 
Control circuits for lively, fresh 
tones even to background scenery 
on all channels. 

Series time, bowl game time or 
playoff time, JVC provides the best 
color coverage you can get. Ge^ 
more information^ about these an 
other fine JVC products as wep as 
the name of the deaier neare*£you 
handling the JVC liny, bv/yfiting 
today.-. * 1 ' 



JVC America. Inc., 50-35. 56th Road. Maspeth. New York, N.Y. 11378 A Subsidiary of Victor Company of Japan. Limited. Tokyo. Japan 
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Waldech . . . not generally available, but if you appreciate beer, it’s worth looking for. 



La Salle adds some new wrinkles to its 5% Golden Passbook 
and bridges the generation gap 


Now serious savers on the way up 
can earn 5% on as little as $500 

Why should you have to wait until you're old 
and rich to start earning a guaranteed 5% on 
savings? 

Starting today, you can open a La Salle 5% 
Golden Passbook Account with an initial de- 
posit of only $500. 

After that, you can add to it in amounts of $50 
or more at any time. 

La Salle National Bank guarantees to pay at 
least 5% interest for five years. 

Once you've had your money on deposit for a 
calendar quarter, you can withdraw it. the in- 
terest on it. or both, without notice within 10 
calendar days after any interest payment date. 
Federal regulations permit you to withdraw 
your money any time in case of emergency. 



No ofhei passbook >n to mo 
offers you as much as 
La Salle's S% Golden 
Passbook. It's the best 
passbook for all ages, in- 
cluding yours. Put your 
name in one today. 


Now folks saving for retirement 
can defer income to save on taxes 

Chances are, you can save plenty on taxes by 
deferring payment of the interest your savings 
earn until after you retire and are in a lower 
tax bracket. 

La Salle's Deferred Income Golden Passbook 
permits you to defer interest payments and the 
income tax on them for two to ten years. 
What's more. La Salle guarantees to pay you 
at least 5% interest for whatever time period 
you select. (If the interest rate on our Golden 
Passbook goes up. so does your Deferred In- 
come interest.) 

You can start a Deferred Income Golden Pass- 
book with as little as $500. add to it in amounts 
of $50 or more at any time. You select the 
maturity date when you wish to withdraw the 
principal and 'interest at the time you make 
your initial deposit. 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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Brussels. 

And you thought Irish only flew to Ireland. 


You didn't know that Brussels is an Irish city! So are twenty-three other 
European cities outside the Emerald Isle.On your way, going or coming, we can 
arrange a splendid vacation bargain . . . Ireland itself, /RICH 

for no extra air fare! Ask your Travel Agent. S 


OFFICES IN New York, Boston. Chicago. Clev. 

Los Angeles, Philadelphia. San Fr. 


ind, Dallas. Detroit. Washington, D C . 
Montreal. Toronto. Vancouver. 
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Sport* Ilu strati i> it published 
weekly, eutpt one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc . '+0 N Michi- 
gan Ate, Chicago, III 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. 
New York. N Y, 10020; James 
R Shepley. President; Richard B 
McKeough. Treasurer, John f 
Harvey, Secretary Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago. III. and 
at additional mailing offices Au- 
thorized as second-class mail by the 
Post Office Department. Ottawa. 
Canada and for payment of post- 
age in cash. Subscription price in 
the United Slates, Canada. Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean islands 
SI00O a year; military personnel 
anywhere in the world $7 00 a year; 
all others SI 4.00 a year 


Next week 

THE SOUTH HAS RISEN on 
the college football front, with 
teams such as Tennessee. LSU. 
Georgia. Alabama and Florida 
undefeated so far. Pat Putnam 
inspects the conference powers. 

BARE KNUCKLE HOCKEY is 
in prospect as the NHL sea- 
son opens. Gary Ronberg 
scouts all of the teams, and 
Boston's Phil Esposito review* 
his run at the scoring title. 

PRO FOOTBALL did not al- 
ways reckon its rewards in mil- 
lions. Myron Cope talks to the 
pros of decades ago, men 
whose recollections evoke a 
sport -and a lime long gone 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Lew Alcindor is only 22, bul already 
Sports Illustratfd has paid an un- 


from his first freshman game at UCLA 
through the loss to Houston in the As- 


year varsity career. When he was only 
15 he was the subject of a Scorecard 


Facts in the Crowd after he aver* 



aged 26 points a game ! 

New York City s Pow, 

Academy. In 1966 he appeared one- 
/cr of 


Now Alcindor is a pro. and we w 


at some expense. That de- 
t Connie Hawkins and the 


l (page 26). 


in a 
0,482 
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fans. He was invited with Oscar Rob- 


ertson and other NBA stars to play in 
the Catskills. His presence is mostly 




religion and recruiting, about UCLA 
and Coach John Wooden and Klvin 


Olsen, who had more than 20 hours 
of interviews with Alcindor. had nev- 
er met him before and had no pre- 
conceived notion of what he was like. 


with his story- a feeling generated by 
Lew's approval of Olsen's Black Ath- 

mcr of 1968. 

"At first he was a little distant, but 
in a little while I think he felt right at 









It you could put 
Tareyton’s charcoal 
filter on your 
cigarette, you’d have 
a better cigarette. 


But not as good 
asaTareyton. 


mat s why us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight than switch! 


100's or king size. 






Official Watch of the National Hockey League 




First the long-point collar. 

Then the see-through shirt. 

Let's face it. In the last five years 
more things have happened to 
men's fashion than in all the five 
long centuries before. 

Some just linger. Others last. 
And one of those that lasts is called 
Mach II. 

Here, Mach II takes charge in a 
na r row- waisted dress shirt that's 
tapered all the way. Tapered 
long-point collar, tapered stitching, 
even tapered barrel cuffs. 

Mach II. A slim and tapered 
look that's carried out in nearly 
everything you wear. In knits, in 
shirts, and even jackets. And all 
from Arrow. 

-Arrow - 



A slim and tapered state of mind. Mach H. 





...and have all this. 





"Of course it's not for your 
300 alone, silly. I'd love you 
no matter what 1970 Chrysler 
you drive." 


Chrysler's unibody construc- 
tion. 5,000 individual welds 
produce a unit of unusual 
strength . . . silence . . . and 
durability. 


Your ignition is conveniently 
located on the steering column. 
One turn of the key locks the 
ignition and thesteeringcolumn. 


The quiet car gets quieter for 1970. 
New rubber body mounts, new sus- 
pension system isolators and 25 sq. ft. 
more of sound insulation. Chrysler's 
new Sound Isolation System. 


The muscle 440 
horsepower V- 
Speaks softly . 
command 


cubic inch 350 
8. Standard. 
. . passes on 


Headlights. Beautifully con- 
cealed. Until you need them. 
Then your Chrysler 300 turns 
night into day. 


Front torsion-bar / rear-leaf sus- 
pension. Gives the 1970 Chrysler 
all that sure-footed agility and 
confident handling. 


If you want to move out this year, 
why not move up — to Chrysler. 


\bur next car: 1970 Chrysler ■/ 

with Torsion-Quiet Ride ' 


This year the rear wheels have a 
new wide stance. To make your, 
Chrysler even more stable. 


Fiberglass-belted tires. Wider. 
Standard. To give you longer 
life and better traction. They 
may even last as long as you 
own the car. 


You can get quiet rides with other cars, 
but with Chrysler cars you get the ideal 
combination of quietness, stability, 
and cohtrol ... all from the blending 
of torsion-bar suspension, unibody con- 
struction and Sorfnd Isolation System. 


We recently received a letter of complaint 





P.S. Mr. Kershbaumer did get 
his color TV. And his black and white 
set is still working— in an upstairs bedroom. 

Every Zenith Handcrafted portable, from the 
largest to the smallest, is built better to last 
longer. When you buy TV. ..why not get the best. 

Set shown: The Saratoga, ^ _ 

model A2010, 19' diag. ~ 

Super Screen Portable. 11 

The quality gat's i . 
before the name goes on 


Simulated TV reception 
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LIVE AND IN COLOR 

Government pressure on television first 
led to the ostensibly voluntary decision 
to eliminate cigarette advertising from 
TV. Now it has encouraged a movement 
to cut down drastically on the incidence 
of sex and violence in dramatic shows. 
An unfortunate consequence, according 
to critical previews, is that the new. laun- 
dered 1969-70 entertainment programs 
arc sillier than ever. Health and morals 
must be protected, but no similar con- 
cern is expressed for the human intel- 
ligence- 

Yet the trend might prove a boon for 
sport, since sport and general news are 
about the only ''safe" things on TV that 
arc also exciting and entertaining. Tele- 
vised sports seem likely to draw larger 
and larger audiences, and that (follow 
the ratings, men!) could bring about an 
even wider exposure. It might mean a 
slight cutback on quiz shows and re- 
runs of Gale Storm, but those arc the 
sacrifices you have to make. 

FIT TO BE TIED 

As this football season began, the Uni- 
versity of Louisville had the rather bi- 
zarre distinction of owning the alltimc 
collegiate record for most consecutive 
games played without a tie: 171. Its first 
game this year was with Drake, which 
by happy coincidence had the second 
longest no-tie streak: 169. 

The final score? What else? Louisville 
24. Drake 24. 

AFTERNOON IN PHILADELPHIA 

"I came here to rumble." shouted Mu- 
hammad Ali last week in a tiny gym- 
nasium in Philadelphia. “If Joe Frazier 
don't follow me. I want it known he 
backed down." 

He left the gym. got into a sleek red 
convertible and headed for Fairmount 
Park. Earlier, on a radio talk show. Ali 
had called Frazier flat-footed, slow and 
without class. Frazier reacted by invit- 
ing Ali to the gymnasium for a show- 
down. but the gym had room for only 


50 or 60 onlookers. When more than 

1.000 would-be spectators showed up. 
Ali and Frazier, stripped down to box- 
ing togs, were told by police to move 
their fight :o the park. 

Ali dressed, loudly insulting Frazier 
as he did. Frazier, told by friends to ig- 
nore the insults, said angrily. "He came 
here to run me out of my home town. 
If I don't take him on. he'll try to run 
me out of my own house next." 

Ali yelled. “He wants to show he can 
whip me. He says he's the champion 
Let him prove it in the ghetto, where 
the colored folks can see it." 

When Ali reached Fairmount Park, 
the mob following along had grown to 

2.000 people. But Frazier did not ap- 
pear. Finally. All yelled to the crowd. 
"If Joe Frazier had come down here 
this afternoon, then seven days from to- 
day he'd be a week-old ghost. Here I 
am. haven't had a fight in three years. 
25 pounds overweight, and Joe Frazier 
won't show up. What kind of champ 
can he be?" 

“A smart one," said Yank Durham. 
Frazier's trainer. "Neither one of these 
men arc animals. Joe wasn't going to 
have a street fight in Fairmount Park, 
and Clay wasn’t about to either." 

The excitement in the park died down, 
and Ali got back into the red convert- 
ible. “Remember who’s champ." he 
called out as the car drove off. 

“You tell 'em. baby!" shouted a man. 
but a small boy, unimpressed, said. 
“Nothin’ but mouth. He talks loud, but 
Joe's the champ " 

ODDBALL 

Shicklcy High in Nebraska plays eight- 
man football (it has only 50 boys in a 
four-year high school), while Kenesaw 
High, somewhat larger, plays the stan- 
dard 1 1 -man game. The two schools 
wanted to play each other but did not 
quite know how. Finally, the wisdom 
of Solomon prevailed and it was de- 
cided that each team would do its own 
thing— on offense, anyway. When Shick- 


lcy had the ball, Kenesaw' took three 
players off the field and used an eight- 
man defense. When Kenesaw got pos- 
session. it went back to 1 1 men. and 
Shicklcy evened things up by adding 
three men to its defense. 

Shicklcy. skilled in the razzle-dazzle 
offense of the eight-man game, romped 
to a 46 6 win. “Never again." said Ken- 
esaw Coach Larry Adams. “My kids 
weren't used to covering that much ter- 
ritory per man on defense." 

But what of Kenesaw's offense? Rich- 
ard Ideau. Shicklcy ‘s coach, said, “It's 
no wonder they couldn't move the ball. 
It's too crowded out there with 22 play- 
ers on the field at the same time." 

GO NORTH, YOUNG MAN 

If you had had the foresight to buy slock 
in the Montreal Canadicns a year or so 
ago. you wouldn't be complaining so 
much about the market today. Canadian 
Arena, the company that owns the Ca- 
nadicns. the Montreal Forum, in which 
the team plays, the new Voyageurs of 
the American Hockey League and sev- 
eral minor league franchises, sold at 265 
a share in 1968, but this month the stock 



soared past the 900 mark (it jumped 
175 points in one day). The company 
has announced a 50-for-l split, said to 
be the largest in the history of the Ca- 
nadian securities business 

Hockey’s new expansion plans (Scour - 
card. Sept. 22) are a factor in the ex- 
traordinary growth ot the stock, but 
mostly it is because Canadian Arena had 
continued 
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Growing 
is hard work. 

But it has 
its rewards. 

Last year our 
growing divisions 
returned us a 
17% profit increase. 
No wonder 
we re proud. 



Scovill.The proud parent. 


■HU 




The Scovill Family of Products: Hamilton Beach electric housewares; NuTone built ins and electronics; Lightcraft lighting fixtures; Woodcarv 
cabinets; Caradco windows and doors; Gripper and Nylaire apparel fasteners; Dominion Electric appliances; Clinton notions and Dritz 
sewing aids; Bogene closet accessories; Schrader tire valves; brass, copper and aluminum mill products; cosmetic containers; auto- 
motive products; fluid power products; industrial hose couplings; custom parts and assemblies; aerosol products; metal stationery supplies. 
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Joan Daly says she likes it 
when guys wear Old Spice. 

Girts like it. Is there a better reason to wear Old Spice? 


Old Spice Cologne, After Shave and Gift-Sets-also available in Lime 
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been drastically underpriced. The com- 
pany -which has no holdings beyond 
the hockey teams and the Forum— is 
said to be worth about S30 million: c\en 
at its high point of 5920. before the split, 
the stock was selling at less than 20 times 
earnings. 

The only problem with it is finding 
someone willing to sell. The Molson 
brothers. William. David and Peter, own 
about 65 '7 of the 19.700 shares out- 
standing. and another 1 5 r , is owned by 
other members of the family. There are 
only about 150 shareholders in all. 

TOP TENNIS. ANYONE? 

Rod Laver's streak of 31 consecutive 
tournament victories was broken a week 
or so ago. but that did not atTcct La- 
ver's place in the world tennis rankings 
announced by London's The Daily Tele- 
graph, which has been doing this sort 
of thing for 55 years. This year's list, 
with last year's ranking in parentheses: 

MEN 

1. Rod Laver. Australia ( I ) 

2. Tony Roche. Australia (5) 

3. John Newcombe. Australia (6) 

4. Tom Okker. Netherlands (4) 

5. Ken Roscwall. Australia (3) 

6. Arthur Ashe. U.S. (2) 

7. Cliff Drysdalc. South Africa (9) 

8. Pancho Gonzales, U.S. (10) 

9. Andres Gimeno. Spain (unranked I 

10. Fred Slollc. Australia (unranked) 

WOMEN 

1. Margaret Court. Australia (5) 

2. Ann Jones. Great Britain (6) 

3. Billie Jean King. U.S. ( I ) 

4. Nancy Richey. U.S. (3) 

5. Julie Hcldman. U.S. (unranked) 

6. Rosemary Casals, U.S. ( 10) 

7. Kerry Melville. Australia (un- 
ranked) 

X. Peaches Bartkowicz. U.S. (un- 
ranked) 

9. Virginia Wade. Great Britain (2) 

10. Lesley Bowrey. Australia (9) 

Men's tennis in the U.S. obviously 
declined in 1969 (only two in the top 
10 and none in the top five). But Amer- 
ica's women are coming on (five in the 
top 10 and three in the top five). 

BEER ANO BASEBALL 

Here is a little more new's from the finan- 
cial front. Rheingold. the beer company 
that sponsors New York Mets baseball 
on radio and TV. has revealed a fas- 
cinating parallel between its fortunes and 
those of the ball club. For instance, in 


1966. after finishing last in each of their 
first four seasons, the Mets rose to ninth 
place, their best ever, won 66 games, 
their most ever, and drew 1.932.693 to 
Shea Stadium, another record. That 
same year Rhcingold's sales reached $ 1 90 
million, a record, and the company's 
stock hit an alltimc high. 

Bui in 1967 the Mets fell back to 10th 
place, went over the 100 mark in losses, 
saw the paid attendance drop more than 
350.000 and tired Wes Westrum as man- 
ager. Rheingold. too. had a rough year. 
The company lost more than S200.000. 
the stock nose-dived and changes were 
made in top management. 

In 1968 the Mets started up again. 
They finished ninth, won a record high 
of 73 games and attendance jumped more 
than 200.000. Rheingold rallied as well. 
Sales totaled SI 89 million, just below 
the record, and net earnings were al- 
most S4.5 million. 

This year the Mets well, we kno m 
what they have done. And Rheingold. 
with its season not over, reports a 39.6' , 
increase in net income for the first half, 
record sales, and in this bleak year a 
near record high for its stock. 

Let’s go Mets! Drink up. everybody! 

ANOROCLES IN UPPER MICHIGAN 

These wilderness stories always sound 
like something your great-grandfather 
first heard from Dan'l Boone, but here 
we go with another one. Frank Steb- 
bins, a logger in Amasa, Mich., on the 
Upper Peninsula, was checking his trap 
line the other day when he found a bear 
caught by the foot in one of the traps. 
The bear was not happy, and neither 
was Stebbins. since trapping bears is il- 
legal in Michigan. He had to get the an- 
imal out of the trap without shooting 
it. but the question was how? The easy 
way would be to walk up and say. "Here, 
fella. Let me get you out of that thing.” 
but this bear did not seem to be the 
type to buy that dodge. So Stebbins de- 
cided to experiment. 

He cut a five-foot branch off a near- 
by sapling and gingerly approached the 
angry, thrashing animal. "He quieted 
down a little.” says Stebbins. "and I 
began to scratch him behind the ears 
with the tip of the branch." The bear 
stopped muttering, became downright 
docile and. in fact (or in story), rolled 
over and covered his eyes with his paws. 
While he was freaked out, Stebbins 
quickly opened the trap. 


The talc would be perfect, of course, if 
the bear had then gratefully licked his 
benefactor's hand, saved him from starv- 
ing by leading him to a honey tree and 
subsequently protected him from a 
treacherous attack by a timber wolf. But 
no. Stebbins says that the bear, once free, 
raced for the woods, pausing only for one 
fleeting glance back from a safe distance. 

C REAM PUFF 

On the chance that someone might be 
looking for something to use as a station 
car. we pass along word that the Aston 
Martin DX5 featured in the James Bond 
film G oldfinger is. so to speak, sitting in 
an English used-car lot. Bond's beauty is 
silver gray, cost more than S36.000 to 
build, has gone only 10.000 miles, can hit 
150 mph and includes such standard 
equipment as machine guns, ejector scat, 
bulletproof shield, smoke-screen blower, 
oil-slick sprayer, radar and revolving li- 
cense plates. Its owner. K. H. Luscombc- 
Whyte. decided he wanted to buy an air- 
plane instead and was offering it for SI 2,- 
000. if you hurried right down to the cor- 
ner of Oddjob and Galore. "It's been 
tremendous fun. "said l.uscombe- Whyte, 
w ho obtained the car in a trade for a 250 
GTO Ferrari, "but I think it's a luxury 
for a richer man than me." Luscombe- 
Whyte admitted that he had never actu- 
ally used the oil spray or the smoke 
screen. "They were tempting some- 
times," he said, "but one might have be- 
come rather unpopular." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Billy Martin, manager of the Minne- 
sota Twins, on how to celebrate win- 
ning the American League Western Di- 
vision championship: "You split a bot- 
tle of champagne and drink the West- 
ern half." 

• Jim Sweeney. Washington State foot- 
ball coach and former coach at Mon- 
tana State, about the defensive line of 
Weber State, which he coached against 
in the Big Sky Conference: "One guy 
was so mean he got kicked out of the 
Marines for unnecessary roughness.” 

• Dick O’Connell. Boston Red Sox gen- 

eral manager, after tiring Manager Dick 
Williams, who in 1967 led the Red Sox 
to their first pennant in 21 years: 
"There's a great deal of difference be- 
tween being a crown prince and a king, 
between bidding for success and then 
attaining it. After you attain success, 
w hat do you do with it?" end 
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The horse is better than 
most 1970 cars. 




We are not joking. The 
run-of-the-mill 1970 car is an 
affront to progress. 

It’s too expensive to buy. 
And too expensive to run. 
It’s almost impossible to park, 
and maneuvering it through 
city traffic would try the 


nerves of a saint. 

You’d be better off with 
a horse. 

Which is sure-footed, 
inexpensive, maneuverable 
and it eats hay. Nice, cheap, 
hay. 

We, at Renault, are one of 
the few automakers to make 
a car that’s better than the 
horse. 

The Renault 10. 

Since it gets 35 miles to 
the gallon, it is cheap to run. 

And since it has inde- 
pendent suspension and disc 
brakes, it is sure-footed and 
easy to stop. 

And since it is maneu- 
verable, it is easy to park. 

And since it costs $1,725! 
it is easy to buy. 

And it is also more 
comfortable than the horse. 

RENAULT 



Sports Illustrated 
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62-0 

Ohio State launched its campaign for a second straight national title last week by devastating TCU with an attack 
that had many people wondering if the Buckeyes may not be the best college team ever by DAN JENKINS 


E verything is still all right in the Big 
Ten, friends, the heartland of the 
U.S.. where light songs are considered 
soul music. Purdue’s Jack Vlollenkopf 
has done it to Notre Dame for the third 
year in a row, Michigan is scoring more 
touchdowns than there arc letters in Bo 
Schembechlcr's name and at Michigan 
State Duffs Daugherty keeps coming 
from behind to w in. The conference has 
nine wins in two weeks, despite the 
extra weight of Wisconsin. Northwestern 
and Illinois, and it has scored S6I points 
in 19 games. And in that towering gray 
edifice known as Ohio Stadium, the 
Buckeyes of Woody Hayes again look 
like No. I —and 2 and 3. 

Woody would not agree, of course. 
There were just too many mistakes in 
that opening victory over TCU before 
the usual Columbus throng of 80 mil- 
lion. The Buckeyes blew a couple of 
extra points, for one thing, which 
knocked the score dow n from 64-0 to 62 
0. It took them two whole plays instead 
of one to score their first touchdown. 
The offense only managed to score nine 
of the 18 times it had the ball, and we 
all know you can't stall yourself nine 
times and win Woody a fourth national 
championship, not when 62 points aren't 
safe anymore. 

The opening-game jitters further af- 
fected the Bucks so that they gained 
only 565 yards in total offense, slowed 
down, no doubt, by the steady rain that 
fell throughout most of the game. Con- 
sidering they ran off 101 plays— a school 
record— well, it just seemed like you 
ought to get more points and more yards 


for that. And then there was this busi- 
ness of shuffling the responsibility 
around, an indication that no one is 
going to be able to break any records. 

Quarterback Rex Kern got 78 yards 
on his slick keepers, which was fine, but 
he kept handing the ball to Jim Otis, let- 
ting the barrel-shaped runner get 121. 
and to John Brockington. letting him 
get 79, and to assorted other backs who 
shuttled back and forth from the side- 
line as part of Hayes’ happiness pro- 
gram. "Morale may be a problem," 
Woody had said. "We have a lot of 
good boys, and we'll have to get them 
in the games." 

And then there were all those errors 
the defense made. It only intercepted 
four passes and recovered two fumbles, 
but then TCU didn't have the ball all 
that often. Further, the defense actually 
let the Horned Frogs cross the 50-yard 
line two times, one of them on the last 
play of the game. And with all of this. 
Cornerback Jack Tatum, who might well 
be the best college player in the U.S., 
failed to kill a single runner or receiver 
although he caused a number of limp- 
offs. 

Well, perhaps things will seem bright- 
er to Woody after this week. There is 
an old saying that a team improves more 
between its first and second games than 
it docs all season long, so after the slip- 
shod Buckeyes beat Washington 124-0 
out in Seattle, Hayes may think they're 
ready to take on the Big Ten challeng- 
ers— Purdue, Michigan. Michigan State, 
Minnesota the good teams that stand 
between Ohio State and another unde- 


feated year and No. 1 trophy for Woody. 

What made it all so hilarious by last 
Saturday night is that Ohio State was 
pretty worried about a lot of things. 
First of all. one always does worry be- 
fore an opener, especially when playing 
a team that has already been under fire. 
TCU went to Columbus not as a South- 
west Conference power on the order of 
a Texas or an Arkansas but w ith a team 
that was admittedly better than any it 
had suited up in about three years. The 
Frogs, after all. had scared Purdue in a 
42-35 game the previous week . They had 
a sophomore quarterback, Steve Judy, 
who had thrown four touchdown pass- 
es, and a streak of a flanker, Lin/y Cole, 
who had caught two of them and re- 
turned a punt 70 yards. They had Big 
Boo. Norm Bulaich, a 216-pound 9 6 
sprinter of a running back w ho for four 
years has been supposed to bring TCU 
back to glory but who seems forever to 
be hurt. 

"Our defense is in for a real test,” 
said Lou McCullough. Woody's defen- 
sive coach, who must have done quite a 
job of concealing his mirth. 

Then. too. Ohio State thought it had 
these other problems. TCU had never 
been easy for Woody. Twice before the 
Frogs had brought seemingly lesser 
teams to Columbus and had somehow’ 
beaten and lied Buckeye elevens that 
went on to attain a No. I rating. Nor 
did Woody know how his team would 

Having eluded a TCU defender. Ohio State End 
Bruce Jankowski heads toward the goal line 
for the first o' the Buckeyes' nine touchdowns. 
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begin a season aware that it can't re- 
turn to the Rose Bowl because of a con- 
ference rule against champions going 
back to Pasadena, a rule that surely 
stands as the silliest in football. 

"The lack of Rose Bow l incentive may 
show on us if we get behind," he said. 
"And it will be a problem if we lose a 
game somewhere." 

The final concern Hayes had was get- 
ting all of his splendid players in the 
game. "We’ve got more good boys than 
we've ever had. I’ve said that before," 
he said. "They have to play or they 
might get unhappy." 

Everybody should have such prob- 
lems. They seemed to get solved so quick- 
ly last week with Ohio State scoring three 
times in the first quarter that Rex Kern 
casually began replacing divots in the 
turf when he wasn't outrunning, out- 
passing and outsmarting the Texans. The 
kind of day it would be was revealed 
the first time Ohio State got the ball. 
Kern brought his team out in an I for- 
mation with a slot right and an end 
split to the right. He drifted over to his 
right and passed 36 yards to the end, 
Bruce Jankowski. When the play was 
called back by a penalty Rex did some- 
thing very different. He brought his team 
out in an I formation with a slot right 
and an end split to the right, and he 
passed 43 yards to Bruce Jankowski for 
a touchdown. It probably would have 
worked every time Kern called it but 
Rex wanted to work on the ground game, 
so he started keeping the ball and hand- 
ing off to Otis and Brockington the rest 
of the day to sec how far they could lug 
TCU's tacklcrs, which was normally five 
or six yards at a time. 

The TCU offense, which had scored 
35 points on Purdue, meanwhile was 
nowhere to be seen. Big Boo, of course, 
got hurt quickly— for the umpteenth time 
in five years. Linzy Cole hobbled off, 
too. And poor Steve Judy, who did re- 
veal some promise, couldn't find any re- 
ceivers except Buckeyes to hold onto 
his passes. The one time TCU got a run- 
icr through the Buckeye middle Jack 
Tatum hit him so hard the ball popped 
10 feet in the air, Ohio State recovering 
the fumble. 

TCU Coach Fred Taylor may have 
been ncar<hc truth w hen he said. "They 
arc the finest college team ever assem 
bled." But then again, that’s awfully lav- 
ish praise for a team making so many 
mistakes. ■«'> 
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AN IDEAL TEAM IN HARM’S WAY 


The Orioles, deep in pitching and strong up the middle, are throwbacks to classic Yankee teams. But the Twins' 
Harmon Killebrew. finishing an awesome year, has his own heroic thoughts b Y WILLIAM LEGGETT 


I n The Roar of the Crowd, W. R. Bur- 
nell's central character, the Old 
Timer, a prominent lawyci in a small Cal- 
ifornia town who played for three major 
league teams in his younger days, re- 
mains devoted to his sport because he 
still Hnds it "a naked struggle for su- 
premacy that goes on for hours." He 
feds "it does not need midgets, explod- 
ing scoreboards, fireworks, giveaway 
programs or any of the other rather pa- 
thetic sales gimmicks that have been tried 
from time to time as a substitute for a 
good ball team and sound baseball." 
When the author asks the Old Timer 
what it takes to make a successful team, 
he answers sagely. "The aim of all man- 
agers is the ideal team. It is never 
achieved, of course, but sometimes they 
come very close, as with a few Yankee 
teams over the years. What in theory is 
the ideal team? Defensive strength down 
the middle and offensive strength on the 
corners. A pitching staff with five good 
starters and five good relievers, all with 
excellent control. . . . And at the end 
of the rainbow a pot of gold." 

The one team in the 1960s that comes 
close to Burnett's ideal is Baltimore of 
1969. which this week acts as host to 
the American League segment of the 
scries of champions, the new best-of-five 
playoff that will ultimately determine 
whether the Orioles or the Minnesota 
Twins will be in the 66th World Scries, 
beginning a week from now . 

This year, racing through their sched- 
ule with a consistency that has rarely 
been seen in baseball or any other sport, 
the Orioles chewed up what was sup- 
posed to be the best-balanced of the 
major leagues' four divisions, a group 
that included last year's world champion 
Detroit Tigers, among others. By win- 
ning 106 of their first 154 games for a 
.6X9 percentage, the Orioles earned a 
place alongside seven superb American 

Stolid and menacing, Minnesota's Killebrew. 
the American League's top slugger, will face 
its top lefthander. Baltimore's Mike Cuellar. 


League clubs: the great Yankee teams of 
1927, 1932 and 1939 with Ruth. Gehrig. 
Dickey Lazzcriand DiMaggio, and 1961 
with Maris and Mantle; Connie Mack's 
fabled Philadelphia Athletics of 1 929 and 
1931 with the Million Dollar Infield and 
enough overall strength to cause them to 
be broken up for the good of the league: 
and the Cleveland Indians of 1954. a 
team that still holds the record for most 
victories in a season. III. 

Now. of course, the Orioles must face 
up to the playoffs, the most debatable 
part of an interesting season that, sev- 
eral weeks before it ended, had already 
drawn 25 million paying customers to 
big-league ball parks. Equipped w ith fine 
power hitters like Frank Robinson and 
Boog Powell (see cover). Brooks Rob- 
inson and Paul Blair, each of whom hit 
over 20 home runs, the Orioles also have 
the best pitching staff in the American 
League. 

The Baltimore players have produced 
all sorts of impressive statistics. Rob- 
inson and Powell each knocked in more 
than 100 runs while batting over .300. 
Little Don Buford, the Oriole Icadoff 
hitter, proved he had power to go along 
with his speed by staying up among the 
league leaders in doubles all season long. 
In fact, the first five hitters in the Ori- 
ole lineup Buford. Blair, Frank Rob- 
inson. Powell and Brooks Robinson 
have hit 128 home runs. On defense, 
the Orioles came close to equaling their 
own record for fewest errors in a sea- 
son (95). and the left side of the infield, 
w ith Brooks Robinson at third and Mark 
Belanger at short, is one of the best base- 
ball has ever seen. 

Nevertheless, there are quite a few peo- 
ple, many of them not living in Bal- 
timore. w ho believe that the Orioles enter 
the playoffs somewhat disadvantaged. 
Why. some ask. must a team be ex- 
posed to being beaten in a short scries 
after having won more games than any 
other during the 162-game regular sea- 
son and thus be deprived of playing in 
baseball's biggest showcase, the World 


Series? And. realistically, haven't new 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn and his staff 
bungled the playoff setup by not giving 
to the winningest team the home-field 
advantage? Baltimore plays the first two 
games in Memorial Stadium, then the 
remaining games in M innesota. Not even 
the National Basketball Association, sel- 
dom cited for its great foresight, ever 
let that happen during its playoffs. 
Among other things, consider the Tw ins* 
astounding record at Metropolitan Sta- 
dium in Bloomington. Minn. Since June 
1 5 they have capitalized as well as any 
team ever has on the "home-court" ad- 
vantage by winning 38 of the last 48 
gpmes they played there. 

When the Orioles broke their spring 
training camp in Miami in April. Man- 
ager Earl Weaver and his team had a 
set plan by which they hoped to win 
their division. "We decided." says Weav- 
er. "that if we could just play seven 
games over .500 every month that it 
would add up to enough victories to 
win." The only months in which the Ori- 
oles were as low as seven games over 
,500 were July and August. Those two, 
however, had already been amply pro- 
sided for bv a spectacular June when 
the Orioles finished 1 5 games above .500. 
It was during this period that the Ori- 
oles took flight from the rest of their di- 
vision. In a span of less than two weeks 
they moved from three games ahead to 
|0. and the season was just about over 
for the rest of the Eastern Division. 

As July came on. the Orioles devel- 
oped one of those sometimes funny, 
sometimes testy and silly diversions that 
successful professional teams seem to 
thrive on. The Orioles' device was a kan- 
garoo court held after every winning 
game. The judge of the court was Frank 
Robinson, who conducted his cases us- 
ing a Louisville Slugger as a gavel and 
a mop as a periwig, for dignity. The 
court meted out three main awards that 
carried with them SI fines plus the stig- 
ma of a memento that had to be kept 
by the fined player for a day. The mcmcn- 

conllnued 
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PLAYOFFS continued 


I os were an old spiked shoe painted red. 
a mail-order glove painted silver and a 
scutTcd-up baseball with the stuffing leak- 
ing out. The shoe represented the John 
Mason Memorial Bascrunning Award, 
named for a player once in the Orioles’ 
organization who was believed to be the 
worst base runner anywhere. The glove, 
called the Chico Salmon No-Touch 
Award, was named after their fumblc- 
hngered utility man and was given to 
the player who looked the worst on de- 
fense during the day's game. The base- 
ball went to the pitcher who had yielded 
the hardest-hit ball, and was named 
the John O’Donoghuc Line Drive Award 
in memory of the pitcher who in 1968 
had an earned run average of 6.14. 

A record of the award winners and 
other assorted fines was kept in a note- 
book by Coach Charlie Lau, who sug- 
gested the idea of fines when he saw a 
player walk to the food table in (he club- 
house after a game without any cloth- 
ing on. "That started it," said Lau. 
"Frank took charge of it and made it 
go. The thing that was good about it 
was that it brought everyone on the team 
closer together. A baseball team lives 
together for a long period of time and 
has to have things to keep it loose and 
lift the tensions." 

Some fines noted by Lau in his little 
book: Pitching Coach George Bamber- 
ger. after being observed yawning on 
the bench; Ccnterficlder Paul Blair, for 
posting a large poster above his locker 
which said, world’s greatest cen- 
tirheldek and was signed by an artist 
named F.vclyn Blair; Lau himself and 
Boog Powell, "for cleaning fish in the 
shower"; Dave McNally, the 20-game 
winner, "for taking too long to pitch a 
game and thus shortening the cocktail 
hour"; Reliever Dave Leonhard, fined 
several times for arriving at the ball park 
without socks; Utility Man Bobby 
Floyd, for wearing "great popsicle-col- 
ored pants"; Manager Weaver, for put- 
ting Belanger into a game in a late in- 
ning for defensive purposes only to 
have Belanger make two consecutive 
errors. 

On top of the award fines and others 
deemed necessary by the players them- 
selves, the Orioles were assessed 50e for 
each error made during infield practice 
before games. Normally, when teams fine 
themselves the money is used at the com- 
pletion of the season to throw a party. 
This is not the case with the Orioles, as 


Brooks Robinson, the splendid third 
baseman and gentleman, explained one 
evening not long ago in Memorial Sta- 
dium. "This morning," he said, "I went 
to the Equitable Trust Company with 
the fine money. We aren't going to have 
a party with it. Not long ago Sharon Cor- 
ralcs, the wife of Pat Corralcs, the sec- 
ond-string catcher for the Cincinnati 
Reds, died just after giving birth to their 
fourth child. We decided by a vote to de- 
posit the money in her name to help in 
the education of the children." 

Baltimore may well become the White 
Sands Proving Grounds of the playoffs' 
future. Attendance in Baltimore this year 
has been less than stimulating, a fact at- 
tested to by the honest accounting sys- 
tem of the club. (The Orioles announce 
their actual turnstile crowds, rather than 
a turnstile count plus a head count of sea- 
son ticket holders not present a meth- 
od all sports promoters, particularly pro- 
fessional football teams, should follow.) 
Baltimore is going to have the lowest at- 
tendance for a pennant-w inning team 
since 1946. although ticket sales will ex- 
ceed a million. 

One important reason for the slim at- 
tendance is that Baltimore, unlike New 
York. Los Angeles. Chicago or Detroit, 
does not have vast amounts of expense- 
account money to spend. Baltimoreans 
arc quick to react when they feel they 
are being gouged. Carroll Roscnbloom, 
the owner of the Colts, found this out — 
and backed down — after trying to force 
his season-ticket holders to buy seats to 
two exhibition games, too, in 1970, John 
F. Steadman, the sports editor of 7 he 
News American and a former publicity 
director of the Colts, let Roscnbloom 
know how things stood in a tone sel- 
dom used by professional football 
writers. 

"All the negative publicity the Bal- 
timore Colls have brought upon them- 
selves. unnecessarily," wrote Steadman, 
"could have been prevented if they had 
knowledge of their own public. Roscn- 
bloom didn't know, when he started on 
this latest course, how the typical Bal- 
timore Colts' ticket buyer felt. Most fans 
arc middle-income. Money is budgeted 
for food, clothes, school, church, mort- 
gage, gasoline, beer and entertainment. 
There are hundreds, maybe even thou- 
sands, of Colts’ ticket buyers who put 
several dollars away each week to pay 
for their scats. Everybody isn’t rich." 

The Colts of 1968 were beaten in the 


Super Bowl by the New York Jets after 
their fans had been led to believe that 
theirs was the best team of recent NFL 
times. This spring the Baltimore Bullets 
of the NBA, after having the best rec- 
ord in the league over the regular sea- 
son, were eliminated by the New York 
Knickerbockers in four straight games 
of the quarter-final round of the play- 
offs. What will Oriole fans do should 
Minnesota knock this fine Oriole club 
out of a chance at the World Scries? 
What will they do if the Orioles do 
reach the Series and the New York Mets 
beat them? 

But there is a blessing for baseball in 
having the Orioles meet the Twins for 
the championship of the American 
League. Minnesota is a good baseball 
team with a lot of heroes of its own. 
Maybe only Carl Yastrzemski in 1967 
enjoyed in recent times the type of sea- 
son Harmon Killcbrew has had this year. 
After Killebrew ruptured a hamstring 
in the 1 968 All-Star Game, many thought 
his tremendous years as a Twin might 
be at an end. But he came back this 
spring with a string of heroic perfor- 
mances that had Twin fans standing and 
shouting for him as never before. He 
hit balls into the green seats at Detroit 
and the empty ones in Cleveland; drove 
them over that short wall in Fenway 
and up and over the long one in Kan- 
sas City. Reggie Jackson fascinated the 
country with his power for a good part 
of the year, and so, too, did Frank How- 
ard. But Killcbrew was coming on, and 
coming on strong. Through his team's 
pennant-clinching last week he never 
missed a game. He passed Howard and 
Jackson, batted in 138 runs and had 20 
game-winning hits. Undeniably, he 
stands as the Most Valuable Player in 
the American League this year. 

Rod Carew also had a hne season, 
and his seven steals of home broke a 
record set in 1946 by Pete Reiser of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. Carew hit around 
.350 for most of the year, although his 
timing was often interfered with by Army 
Reserve duty. Second Baseman Carew 
worked well alongside Leo Cardenas at 
short to solidify an infield often suspect 
in the past. And Tony Oliva (.304) 
proved once again that he is virtually a 
hitting machine. 

The best games played in the majors 
this year were between Baltimore and 
Minnesota. They were explosive games, 
tough games, marvelous games. In the 


12 meetings between the Orioles and 
Twins, things happened guaranteed to 
make any true follower of the sport wish 
that every game of the season could be 
as good. Although some doubted that 
genuine rivalries could be developed be- 
tween teams in different divisions, an 
exceptionally spirited one grew between 
Baltimore and Minnesota. Consider only 
a few of the highlights of the regular sea- 
son and you can see what might de- 
velop in the playoffs. 

It was mid-May and the Orioles trav- 
eled to Minnesota for a three-game sc- 
ries. The first game was won 4 2 on an 
insidc-the-park home run by the Twins' 
Carew with a man on in the eighth. In 
the second game the Orioles' Blair 
knocked in five runs, but the Twins ral- 
lied for five themselves in the eighth be- 
fore losing 9 8. The next night Dave 
McNally carried a no-hitter into the 
ninth inning only to have it broken up 
by a Cesar Tovar single with one out. 
Baltimore still won 5 0. 

Less than a week later the clubs met 
again, and Minnesota pushed home two 
runs in the 13th inning to win 3-2. Bal- 
timore's bullpen had to function superb- 
ly to save the next game. 4 3. and the 
following evening the Orioles scored five 
runs in the seventh inning to win 6-2. 

Ten weeks passed before the two met 
again. Somehow they lopped even their 


earlier meetings. A triple in the 10th in- 
ning by Cardenas set up the winning 
run. and Carew brought it home with a 
drag bunt in a 4 3 Twins victory. A sev- 
enth-inning homer by Powell won the 
next game for the Orioles. 6 5. On Aug. 
3 McNally took the mound to try and 
become the first pitcher in league his- 
tory to win 18 consecutive games. He 
carried a 1 -0 lead into the seventh in- 
ning. and then Rich Reese pinch-hit a 
grand-slam home run to win for the 
Twins 4-1. A few days later Baltimore 
rallied for four runs in the ninth inning 
to defeat the Twins 6 5. In their final 
meeting prior to the playoff. Mike Cuel- 
lar of Baltimore carried a no-hitter into 
the ninth only to have Tovar single again. 
The Orioles won this time 2 0. 

Because they happen so infrequently, 
the most exciting things in baseball arc 
said to be an insidc-the-park home run. 
a pinch-hit grand-slam home run, a big 
ninth-inning rally, a drag bunt that wins 
a game and a bid for a no-hitter. All 
these occurred in the games between the 
Orioles and the T w ins. and although Bal- 
timore won the season's series eight 
games to four, the difference between 
the two teams is not as wide as it seems 
when the scores arc considered. 

The matchups between the Orioles and 
Twins are enough to lend more spec- 
ulation to the playoff in the American 


League than the one in the National. 
Earl Weaver and Billy Marlin, the com- 
peting managers, arc top candidates for 
the honor of manager of the year in the 
American League. Because both have 
used their material to play a forcing, ex- 
citing. tomorrow-- be-damned style of 
baseball that makes use of the entire 25- 
man rosters, they have also made the 
most out of positions that were critical 
for the success of their teams. Cardenas, 
acquired by Minnesota from Cincinnati 
as the possible answer to the troubled 
shortstop job, contributed importantly 
to Minnesota's rise. Weaver has gotten 
the utmost out of Belanger, now the pre- 
mier shortstop in the American League. 

The league's two leading run produc- 
ers in 1969. Killebrcw and Powell, should 
be the chief threats, but the other stars 
are also there: Carew-. Oliva. Reese. 
Frank Robinson. Tovar and Blair six 
of the top hitters in the American League. 
And Baltimore still has the incom- 
parable Brooks Robinson at third. 

The Orioles, ideal in Burnett's classic 
sense, should find their way into the 
World Series, but if Minnesota beats 
them in a short playoff a lot of ques- 
tions arc going to be asked, particularly 
by older fans who could do with fewer 
gimmicks, like a playoff system, on their 
march to the end of the rainbow and a 
pot of gold. 


PITCHING-AND AN OMEN-FAVORS THE METS 


Baseball is always looking for omens. 
A hitter who has gone zip for 27 knows 
he is going to come out of his slump 
today because last night his sister from 
Elizabeth, N.J. called and told him not 
to worry. The last time she did that he 
went on a 14-game rip. The pitcher, 
whose control has been so bad. puts on 
a teammate's sweat shirt with big holes 
in it. both front and back, and sud- 
denly his "deuce" catches the black for 
strikes and the changc-up has all the 
enemy hitters off stride. 

There was a very good omen present 
for the New York Mets even before the 
1969 baseball season started, but. be- 
cause they were the New York Mets. 
few people bothered to make much of 
it. The augury was a very inside thing. 
The club that won the Florida Instruc- 
tional League— where young players 


developed and old ones tested new 
tricks— was sure to be a winner the fol- 
lowing summer. In 1965 the Baltimore 
Orioles won the Florida Instructional 
League, and the next season they be- 
came world champions. The Red Sox 
won the FIL in 1966 and won the Amer- 
ican pennant in 1967 (at odds of 100 to 
1 ) and then chased St. Louis to the sev- 
enth game of the Series. In 1967 the De- 
troit Tigers won. and the parent club 
went on in 1968 to win its first pennant 
in 23 years and the Series. Last fall the 
Met instructional-league team beat out 
a dozen others and. sure enough, this 
year the Mets won the Eastern Division 
of the National League, providing base- 
ball with a warm surprise and Owner 
Joan Payson with one of the league's 
highest attendances (2.175.373) ever. 

The Mets, who open the National 


League portion of the playoffs this week 
against the Braves in Atlanta or the Gi- 
ants in San Francisco, are the one club 
with very little to lose. Their season has 
already been a tremendous success be- 
cause few of their followers thought the 
team had progressed to the point, after 
seven years of existence, where it could 
beat out powerful contenders. In pre- 
season odds St. Louis was 2 to 5 to win 
the title in the East. Chicago 3 to I and 
the Mets 25 to I. 

New York won because of the most 
obvious factors: managing, fielding, base 
running, desire. Koosman and Scavcr. 
Jerry Koosman. 25. and Tom Scaver. 
24. arc being lumped together like Kou- 
fax and Drysdale in Los Angeles. Mc- 
Lain and Lolich in Detroit and. earlier. 
Spahn and Sain (and pray for rain) in 
Boston. In the bars of Queens and Long 
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Island the cry now is. “Seas and Kooz 
and bring on the booze." During the 
two years that Koosman and Scavcr have 
been pitching together for New 1 York 
they have won 77 games and completed 
65 of them. By the end of last week 
they had won 18 of their last 19 de- 
cisions. dispelling rumors that they were 
suffering with arm troubles. 

Although the public is sometimes led 
to believe that Koosman fell out of a hay- 
loft in Appleton. Minn, and right into 
the arms of the Mets as a full-blown suc- 
cess. and that Scavcr was born in a man- 
ger in Fresno. Calif., both stories arc 
apocryphal. Each has worked and 
thought hard and learned to command 
his own pitching talents. 

Gil Hodges, the Met manager, has 
often been regarded as one of the nicest 
men in baseball, but his players know 
how tough he can be. If he does not 
like something he sees a player doing 
he will "sit him down" until the player 
has learned his lesson. The thing which 
Hodges himself learned the quickest as 
a manager was how to handle pitchers 
the most difficult job a manager has. 
Working effectively w ith Pitching Coach 
Al (Rube) Walker and delegating a lot 
of responsibility to him, Hodges still 
takes on himself the blame for any mis- 
takes and often awards the praise to his 
coach. Hodges manages a lot on instinct 
and lets neither press nor ownership call 
his shots for him. He pulls his pitchers 
when he thinks the time is right and he 
is seldom proved wrong. 

Eggheads and barbers, newspaper col- 
umnists and television commentators, 
have all offered theories as to what the 
Mets have meant for New York City 
this year. Basically, what the team did 
was play good National League baseball 
in a town that has always seemed fond- 
er of the National League than the 
American. Old men put transistors to 
their cars on city streets to listen to the 
Mets. and women suddenly discovered 
that the game was not dying. It is im- 
possible to tell how many listened to 
the Mets on radio or watched them on 
television, but at one point a Met game 
on WOR-TV pulled W , of the view- 
ing audience in prime time while the 
next-highest-rated show, the Smothers 
Brothers Comedy Hour, got only 20' , 
In that stretch of summer between the 
schools’ recess in June and New York’s 
clinching of the divisional title two weeks 
ago. an average of 36.221 paying cus- 


tomers went to Shea Stadium each day. 
and nearly half of New York’s final 43 
home dates were against the Astros. Ex- 
pos, Padres or Phillies — clubs certainly 
not known as gate attractions. 

Whether the Mets cooled off a po- 
tentially hot summer in Harlem, or heat- 
ed up maternal love throughout the city, 
is best left for sociologists. What the 
Mets did do was thrill an old baseball 
town by diving for balls in the infield, 
running fearlessly after them in the out- 
field and. overall, comporting themselves 
as a young and happy team. For those 
who lived in Queens last winter and had 
snow piled up to their adenoids while 
arguing politicians failed to remove it. 
or lived in Manhattan and saw the gar- 
bage stacked to heights that would chal- 
lenge the jumping ability of Fearless Dick 
Fosbury, or watched prices rise as high 
as pic in the sky while surly cab drivers 
mouthed their own intimate form of in- 
sult, the Mels were pure joy. 

By the end of last week the race to 
see who would meet the Mets in the di- 
visional playoffs had come down to the 
Braves and the Giants. With two games 
remaining for Atlanta and three for San 
Francisco- all. incidentally, in their 
home parks — the Braves led by 2Vi 
games. Earlier in the week the Cincin- 
nati Reds were eliminated despite a team 
batting average of .277. but the Red 
pitching had been giving up runs all year 
long and their team earned run average 
of 4.14 looked more like a hat size than 
a Series’ cap. 

Atlanta had fooled those people who 
all season long expected them to col- 
lapse. The Braves had occupied first place 
longer than any other team. Henry Aar- 
on had an excellent season with 44 hom- 
ers. the same number, until Sunday, as 
Willie McCovcyof the Giants. McCovey 
raised his total to 45. thereby destroying 
one of those mysterious number games 
fans like to play. Both men. you see. 
wear No. 44 on their uniforms. More 
to the point, McCovey, the best hitter 
in the National League this year, 
knocked in 124 runs while baiting .322, 
and Aaron drove home 96 with an av- 
erage of .299. 

The main differences between the 
Braves and the Giants, however, arc their 
fielding and their pitching. Atlanta's in- 
field is much stronger defensively with 
Orlando Cepeda at first, Felix Millan 
at second. Gil Garrido at short and Clctc 
Boyer at third. On the other hand. San 


Driving their fans into a frenzy the night they 
won the divisional title, the Mets had become a 
complete learn : here are Art Shamsky and 
Tommie Agee ( above and below) batting. Ken 
Boswell hurtling into second. Ron Swoboda 
running and lefty Jerry Koosman pitching. 

Francisco’s pitching is considerably 
more reliable. The Giants got 51 com- 
plete games from Juan Marichal and 
Gaylord Perry, while Atlanta's total of 
38 complete games was built basically 
on the 21 pitched by Phil Nickro. Late 
in the season Ron Reed came on strong 
for Atlanta Manager l.uman Harris, but 
the Braves' bullpen, picked up by the ad- 
dition of Hoyt Wilhelm from the Cal- 
ifornia Angels late in the season, sagged 
badly. And for the Braves, Wilhelm 
the one fresh man is ineligible for the 
playoffs and the Series. 

Rico Carty. he of the one-hand catch 
(sometimes) and the good bat (most 
times), has hit well for the Braves (.345). 
even though he barely reached 3U0 at 
bats. And Atlanta got two marvelous 
breaks when 20-year-old Bob Didicr 
proved himself a splendid catcher, and 
Tony Gonzalez, acquired in a trade, pro- 
vided key hits. Didier had played only 
133 games in the minors the rule of 
thumb for a catcher is 400 minor league 
games before moving up to the majors — 
with a batting average of .219. His av- 
erage with the Braves was .258. 

San Francisco’s major plus was the 
arrival of young (23) Bobby Bonds, who 
became only the fourth player in his- 
tory to hit more than 30 homers and 
steal more than 30 bases in the same sea- 
son. Bonds broke in with the Giants in 
spectacular fashion last season by belt- 
ing a grand-slam homer against the Los 
Angeles Dodgers for his first major 
league hit. but he also broke the alltime 
major league record for strikeouts in a 
season by easily surpassing Dave Nich- 
olson's former record of 175. 

Against the Mets this year the Braves 
and Giants each won only four of 12. 
Those games were played at points in 
the season when New York was not as 
good as it was at the end of the year, 
by which time it was very good. At- 
lanta has been on a winning streak al- 
most as hot as the Mets’; the Giants 
have struggled. No matter which team 
faced the New Yorkers, it assuredly 
would have its hands full with those 
young, strong-armed enthusiasts. «no 
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A COMING-OUT PARTY FOR 
LEW AND CONNIE 


In his first pro appearance Alcindor showed that -like Bill Russell — he changes the nature of the game by 
depriving rivals of some attacking weapons. Don't worry. Hawkins will be a star, too by TEX MAULE 


W hen the ball was tossed up, he 
climbed high in the air and lapped 
it back to a teammate, and went down 
court in a long, deceptive lope that put 
him under the basket in seconds. He 
stood for a moment, jockeying for po- 
sition. then reached for a pass, dribbled 
and faked to his right, all with the grace 
and precision of a small man. The fake 
carried the defender with it for a mo- 
ment: he turned and the defender came 
back and they collided briefly. He wait- 
ed until he was sure of his balance, then 
tossed a soft, short shot into the basket 
for two points and moments later cashed 
a free throw for another. 

Lew Alcindor. in the opening moments 
of his first game with Milwaukee against 
professional competition, scored three 
points, and this three-point play is un- 
doubtedly symbolic of what he will do 
over the next decade. He was. of course, 
playing for the Bucks against the Phoe- 
nix Suns in the Milwaukee Arena in the 
first exhibition game of the season for 
both teams. Some 10.000 people -only 
a few under capacity- paid to sec how 
well he would do as a pro. If they had 
any doubts about Alcindor. they were 
quieted quickly. Alcindor can do any- 
thing any big man ever did. He is as 
close to a meld of Wilt Chamberlain 
and Bill Russell as you can be and re- 
main human. 

The Bucks won this game 87 86. and 
the Suns displayed a talented new play- 
er of their own in ABA-transplant Con- 
nie Hawkins, but the excitement of the 
close contest and the virtuoso perfor- 
mance of Hawkins were both lost in 
the shade of Alcindor's brilliance. He 
scored 24 points, had 23 rebounds and 
blocked 1 1 shots. Hawkins will be one 

Nearly an arm's length over 6' 10’ Jim For. 
Lew gets off his shot (far left). Heading 
downcourt. Connie glances back for a pass. 


of the best forwards in the NBA he 
plays with consummate case for a man 
6' 8'. shoots beautifully and may be 
the most skillful passer among all the 
big men who ever played: he had 19 
points and half a dozen assists. 

But Alcindor distorts any game by 
his abilities. The Suns could never drive 
for the easy shots under the basket be- 
cause he was there to block them. Once, 
late in the game with the Suns threat- 
ening. he batted away a shot from 10 
feet out. came back under the basket 
and batted down the follow-up. then 
crammed the ball down a Sun shooter’s 
throat when he tried to tip it in. The 
next time the Suns came downcourt he 
batted the ball down, recovered it and 
tossed a lovely lead pass to a teammate 
running a fast break, giving the Bucks 
two big points. 

On offense, he moves more quickly 
than Chamberlain ever did and is a much 
better shot than Russell was. Once he 
took a pass at the frcc-throw line, faked 
the Sun defender and. his long, clean 
body stretched taut, leaned endlessly and 
stuffed the ball through the basket. "He’s 
going to put a lot of people in retire- 
ment.” Sun Coach John Kerr said after 
the game. "Russell made the hook shot 
obsolete. Alcindor’s like that." 

True, he missed shots he should have 
made. "But he’s great to pass to." said 
Milwaukee’s Guy Rodgers, who used 
to feed Chamberlain. "He’s the most 
agile big man I ever saw. and the fast- 
est. (In the Bucks' 300-yard preseason 
trials. Alcindor won in 38.9.) He moves 
around. You pass him the ball and he 
can put it dow n, move on the man guard- 
ing him and score. And he's great at 
the lead pass to start a fast break." 

Alcindor was not that happy with him- 
self. "1 have a lot to learn." he said. "I 
didn't shoot well tonight. Maybe it was 
tension. I don't know. I move because I 


don’t want them to have a stationary tar- 
get. This is a much faster game than 
the college game. You have to keep go- 
ing here." 

He played all but a few' moments of 
this game and henevertired. Ifhcshowcd 
any weakness at all, it was a lack of ag- 
gressiveness under the offensive basket. 
But as the game wore on he grew' more 
confident there and began to score on tip- 
ins. Before the game Larry Costello, 
the coach of the Bucks, said. "Alcindor 
is ahead of any rookie I ever saw. I 
played with Chamberlain, and when 
he wanted to. he could do everything. 
Shoot, pass off. play defense, rebound, 
anything you wanted. But most of the 
time he was stationary. Russell was a 
great player, but he was never really a 
good shot. This kid is a combination. 
He's not as strong as Wilt, but no one 
else is cither. He’s strong enough to 
tight under the boards and he will 
fight. And he's a fine shot. When we 
first got him. in scrimmage, he would 
go to the basket, make contact with 
the defense and keep driving. That put 
him off-balance. Now he has learned 
to drive, make contact, knock the de- 
fensive player off-balance, then gather 
himself and take the shot. That way 
he'll score more and he'll get souk three- 
point plays by drawing the foul." 

Costello modified the Buck defense 
to take advantage of Alcindor's skills, 
and the change paid off against the Suns. 
They were never able to drive on Mil- 
waukee. "Last year we had to play con- 
servatively on defense." Costello said. 
"We couldn't gamble and risk someone 
driv ing up the middle because we didn't 
have a big man there to shut him off. 
Now we’re free to take those chances 
and put pressure on the outside shoot- 
ers. Alcindor is there." 

And Alcindor will be there a long, 
long time. end 
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TO THE BOWL OF THEIR DREAMS 


The Green Bay Packers defeated the San Francisco 49ers 14-7 last Sunday and now lead the NFL's Central 
Division, but the trail back to the Super Bowl is long, long and winding by ROBERT F. JONES 


A lhin, sour rain was falling on the 
Packer practice field at Green Bay, 
Wis., thrumming on the helmets and 
dripping from the noses of the former 
world champions. Bob Jeter, the clever 
corncrback, was taking his ease in a golf 
cart labeled "Bcngtson's Bomb" and 
watching a scries of running plays. Bart 
Starr, w ith all the patience of a tutorial 
Job, lobbed pitchouts to rookie Back 
Dave Hampton. Somehow. Hampton 
couldn't find the handle. After he had 
dropped three in a row, Jeter spoke up. 
"Now, Dave." he chided, "just you 
catch that ball hefo' you start runnin' 
wif* it ” From the defensive side of the 


scrimmage line, wise old (32) Ray 
Nitschkc chimed in. "Make sure you’ve 
got it before you cut out, Davcy.” There 
was a professorial tone to Nitschkc's 
voice that seemed at odds w ith his fanged 
and ferocious mouth and his jutting jaw . 
On the next pitchout Hampton caught 
first and ran afterward, throwing great 
clots of turf from his cleats as he cut 
and sprinted into the rainy daylight A 
lesson learned, maybe. 

On Sunday, when the Pack beat the 
San Francisco 49crs by a score of 14 7 
in Milwaukee. Dave Hampton opened 
the second half with an 87-yard touch- 
down runback of a kickoff. It was the 


most spectacular play of the game — 
Hampton fielding a line drive on the 
dead run, exploding through a clutch 
of pursuers, getting hit by a tackier and 
spinning off into the clear, so overjoyed 
with it all that he threw the ball down 
two yards before he crossed the goal 
line. They gave him the TD anyway, A 
few seconds later Hampton dropped a 
pitchout and the enemy recovered the 
ball. A lesson unlearned, maybe. But 
Davcy is growing, and so is the team. 
In a way, that plus and minus quality 
summarizes the hard road back for the 
Green Bay Packers. 

The Pack isn’t back yet, despite all 





the bumper stickers in the state of Wis- 
consin. But the victory over the 49crs 
was far more significant than it seemed. 
Dick Nolan's talented hut uncoordinated 
team played better than it had in six pre- 
season losses and a humiliating defeat 
by Atlanta in the season opener. In a 
way it was a classic Packer victory — 
snatched from the jaws of doom in the 
last seconds. In the past the inspiration 
for that kind of salvation came from 
the big man on the sidelines, St. Vin- 
cent dc Brooklyn. He wasn't there this 
time— he hasn't been for two years 
but when Corncrback Herb Addcrlcy 
intercepted a John Brodic pass with 17 
seconds left, his shadow seemed to fall 
across County Stadium. 

As far as most football fans arc con- 
cerned. the Packers were Vince Lom- 
bardi. Not anymore- or at least not nec- 
essarily. Green Bay now has a 2-0 mark 
and is leading the rough-and-tumble 
Central Division. The key to any un- 
derstanding of the Packer resurgence lies 


in the dark alleys of motivation. Though 
Lombardi demanded, and usually got, 
first-rate execution from his players, 
there was an almost mystical quality to 
his leadership, an Augustinian faith- 
on the part of both the coach and his 
players— in Lombardi’s ability to lift his 
teams above mere excellence into some 
higher realm. "Last year we were al- 
ways waiting for the word from on high," 
says one Packer veteran. "It never came, 
although believe you me we got plenty 
of the old chew ing. Even Phil Bengtson 
was catching it." I^ast year, as well, the 
Pack was probably trying too hard to 
prove its independence. Add to that up- 
tightness the fact that Bengtson is hard- 
ly an inspirational coach and the 1968 
Green Bay record of 6-7-1 is easily un- 
derstandable. But Bengtson, like a new 
shoe, takes a bit of wearing before he be- 
comes comfortable. He now fits. 

Nonetheless, he still seems out of place 
in Lombardi’s old office a motel-mod- 
ern monstrosity replete with a primitive 


painting of the Packers playing in the 
snow. But behind his tortured eyes and 
his quiet utterances, the 56-ycar-old M in- 
ncsotan (an All-America tackle under 
Bcrnic Bierman in 1934) mounts a high- 
class intellect. "Phil is the von Clau- 
sewit/ of football defense." says one in- 
timate. "He may come across gray and 
soft, but when you work with him for 
awhile you discover that he is as hard 
and neatly lined as a Prussian battle 
plan." 

Yet Bengtson's aridity is not boring. 
He was always a friend to the players, 
if not a demigod, and he is said to have 
suffered as much under Lombardi's lash 
as anyone. Almost to a man. the play- 
ers respect Bengtson for his integrity. 
They know that he could have refused 
the head-coaching post the most dif- 
ficult role-filling job since Truman suc- 
ceeded Roosevelt. Indeed. Lombardi 
cheeked twice with Bengtson to make 
sure he wanted to risk it. After telling 
him once that the job was his, Vince 
came back a second time and asked, 
with great, gruff concern, "Arc you sure 
you want the job, Phil?" Bengtson didn't 
hesitate. He didn't even check it out 
with his wife. "Maybe I was 54,” he 
says, "but I wanted to be head coach." 

It wasn’t until this year— after Lom- 
bardi moved to Washington -that 
Bengtson could really convince his play- 
ers that he understood the power game. 
As head coach and general manager no 
one could second-guess him or tug at 
the reins. The result has been a full- 
fledged taskmaster who in many ways 
out-Vinccnts Lombardi. Bengtson’s 
"aerobic" running program sent the 
Packers onto the jogging road in April. 
Now they run hard and hot three days 
a week : on Tuesdays, six 440-yard sprints 
with a minute rest in between; on 
Wednesdays, seven IIOs; on Thursdays 
seven 55s. Many of the players com- 
plain that the workouts arc too tough, 
but Packer receivers like Carroll Dale 
and Boyd Dowlcr can now run deep pat- 
terns, trot back to the huddle and run 
them all over again. 

Bengtson is even more effective as a 
hard-nosed dealer in football bodies. 
Lombardi put a premium on experience 
and was suspicious of rookies. One of 
Bengtson’s first moves this year was to 
trade veteran Defensive Tackle Ron Ko- 
stelnik to Baltimore and replace him with 
rookie Rich Moore of Villanova. At 6' 
6' and 270 pounds. Moore gives the 

conttrwfd 
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Packers something they haven't had for 
years: a strong inside rush and pene- 
tration to complement Defensive End 
Willie Davis' play. "My style is to hit 
and slide and flow into the gaps." says 
Willie. "They're so conscious of Rich- 
ie's giant strength that they worry about 
his penetration. That takes the pressure 
off of me." Another Bcngtson move was 
to ship off Safety Tom Brow n to Wash- 
ington and replace him with Doug Hart, 
who has been around for six years. Hart 
responded by intercepting two passes in 
the Pack's first 1969 victory, a 17 0 rout 
of the Chicago Bears. 

On offense, where Bcngtson admits 
he is a hit of an amateur, the new coach 
has shown a similar respect for youth 
that thus far is paying off. Second-year 
Guard Bill I.ueck. a big but baby-faced 
hitter from Arizona, is a weight lifter 
with a circus strongman physique un- 
usual for a Packer hut he delights his 
teammates with his quickness and 
strength. Gale Gillingham, the other 


guard, weighs 26S and is also supcrquick. 
as is Tackle Francis Peay, a castoff New 
York Giant who replaced the retired Bob 
Skoronski. Thanks to Bcngtson's aer- 
obics. Forrest Gregg, at the other tack- 
le. is in splendid condition. In fact, he's 
almost a young man again. 

But Bcngtson's independence is most 
apparent in the Donny Anderson dilem- 
ma. The S600.000 running back has al- 
ways looked like a fine Hanker, a fact 
that Lombardi himself noted out loud 
many a time. But Vince couldn't very 
well afford to admit that he had paid 
that much money for a punter and wide 
receiver. Bcngtson. however, recognized 
that the Pack is graced with an abun- 
dance of running backs. Travis Williams 
is out of his '68 doldrums. Jim Gra- 
bowski is reliable up the middle and in- 
valuable as a blocker, and there's Eli- 
jah Pitts. Hampton and rookie Perry 
Williams in reserve. The result has been 
that Bcngtson has predicated his game 
plans on sets of fresh running backs. 


Against the 49crs Anderson punted 
beautifully and ran pass patterns from 
the wide slot, but never handled the ball. 
He complained after the Bear game that 
he wanted to run for "someone." but 
it's doubtful that any other team could 
pick up Donny's contract. And. after 
all. it wasn't Phil Bcngtson who shelled 
out for him. 

The Packers arc rich with talent, but 
so arc many teams not the least the 
49crs yet San Francisco has never "put 
it all together." Bengtson makes no pre- 
tense of being a Lombardi. He is re- 
lying on self-motivation, maturity and 
veterans teaching rookies. "We've al- 
ways had that kind of boy -that kind 
of man." says Bcngtson. typically cor- 
recting himself as he speaks. 

There arc any number of "natural 
leaders" on the team, yet the Pack ac- 
tually is led by committee. On defense 
Willie Wood. Willie Davis and Ray 
Nitschkc arc the leaders. All of them 
arc aware that they arc nearing the end 
of the line, and they want to go out on 
top. "I wouldn't have been back this 
year if I wasn't certain in my own mind 
that the Packers have a quota of great 
moments left," says Davis. Adds Wood: 
"I'd thought about it last season, let- 
ting it go and getting out. but I couldn't 
do it on the blue note. Character is very 
important in this game, and quitting isn't 
good for the character. Take a look at 
Forrest Gregg. There's a natural lead- 
er. the sort of man that I'd like to be 
the sort of man most of us would like 
to be. And he came back." Touchingly 
enough, when Wood's high praise was 
relayed to Gregg, the unretired tackle 
was openly moved. "I'm proud," he said. 
"That means a lot coming from him." 

The Packer leadership is not a matter 
of exhortation. Packers don't shout, 
chant, sing or carry on. Max McGee, 
the retired end and unretiring playboy, 
summed up the mood when he said. 
"After you've turned 30 you don't want 
anyone patting you on the butt and tell- 
ing you to go out there and kill." 

Instead, the veterans lead hy example. 
In the 49cr game example No. I came 
from Grabowski on the Pack's second 
(and winning) touchdown. During the 
53-yard drive T. Williams carried the 
ball on seven straight plays, reeling off 
gains of three to six yards. But with a 
third down on the San Francisco two- 
yard line, Starr Hipped a little swing pass 
to "Grabbo." Hit hard from behind by 
eontlnurd 




12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Naturally, Chivas drinkers aren't the only ones who try to 
squeeze the last drop out. 

However, they are a bit more patient about it than the rest. 






The low, wide look of action— 
from Goodyear. 

Beautiful. Goodyear’s Wide Boots high-perform- 
ance street tires. In sizes to fit most cars. 

Handling? You’ve never felt anything like it. 
Check the specs: they’re up to a third wider than 
standard tires with 7 riding ribs. 6 traction grooves. 

Reverse molded to lay more rubber where it 
counts. With low cord angle for better stability. 
Made with 4 plies of Vytacord polyester cord. 

Ask for WideTread GT tires. With the big. white 
“Goodyear” on the side. Get the low, wide look of 
action. 

GOOD-YEAR 



High rise or low, when the total look says shape, 
here are the slip-ons that have it. With emporium 
hardware, broadminded toe, Fall 69’s Antique 
Chestnut Brown. Most styles, $16 to $20. 


International Shoe Co., St. Louis 


Put your foot down for 


Rand 
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The world of 35 mm 
photography in the 
palm of your 
hand 


Skip Vanderbundt. Grabowski turned, 
drove and by an effort of Mill saw to it 
that he fell into the end /one 

Fxamplc No. 2 Mas Offensive Tackle 
Henry Jordan. Mho last year could 
scarcely stand up straight because of a 
bad back During the off season Jordan 
Ment to a doctor who diagnosed his prob- 
lem as rheumatoid arthritis and straight- 
ened out two kinks in Henry's spine. 
Against the 49crx Jordan played his tra- 
ditional tough game. I sample No. 3 was 
Boyd Dowler. starting at tight end in 
place of Vlarv Fleming. Mho has a 
bruised pectoral muscle. Dowler. big and 
strong for a Midc receiver, took a Starr 
pass along the sideline, broke imo tack- 
les and nghtroped for IH yards. 

F.xamplcs 4 through 10 came from 
the charge of Defensive Fnds Lionel Al- 
dridge and Willie Dav is. who only sacked 
Brodie twice but disrupted his timing, 
forcing him to overthrow his receivers. 
And the ultimate example, which reca- 
pitulates the Packers of yore as well as 
anticipates those of the future, came from 
Herb Adderley . He had been outstripped 
time and again in footraces by Gene 
Washington and Clifton McNeil, but 
when the big play came he made it. 
“We'd been conscious of their outside 
moves all week." said Adderley. “That's 
what we'd practiced against. McNeil 
came at me. gave a shake toward the 
flag, then went inside and ran a simple 
fly. He did that twice, once incomplete 
and once for their only touchdown. I 
was talking to myself. Nothing I could 
do." On the last 49cr play of the game. 
McNeil was again the target and Ad- 
derley was lay ing back as Brodie lobbed 
the pass. In a flash Adderley atoned for 
his sins. That's the Packer way. 

However, the Pack can come all the 
way back only if each player can kick 
the team's historical tendency to court 
disaster. The newfound explosiveness of 
T Williams and Hampton, coupled with 
the old passing game, should preclude 
disaster. Bui Starr, despite going 15 for 
25 against the 49crs. was often woefully 
inaccurate. He scented hesitant, unwill- 
ing to wing the ball, or else he was re- 
leasing too early. "We had the chance 
to squash them." lamented Aldridge, 
"but instead wc kept them alive." Maybe 
the Packer errors were only signs of 
growing pains, or maybe the transi- 
tion is incomplete. As Phil Bcngtson 
put it: "We played to keep from losing, 
and that's a tough way to w in." end 
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Not muc h larger than a pack of king 
size cigarettes, our great little Rollei 35 
fits neatly in pocket or purse, vet 
it takes full-size, full-frame pic tures on 
standard 35mm film ' 

You'll carry your Rollei 35 everywhere 
to bring back great pictures You'll get 
the same full si/e color slides that 
big 35mm cameras make and vour black 
and white or color prints will be crisply 
detailed, even in oversized enlargements 
Whatever your film preference, the 
results will be superb, because this is a 
Roffei built in the famous Rollei 
quality tradition 

Fine results are easy with the Rollei 35 
even tor beginning picture takers Its 
fine Zeiss lesyar 40mm t 3 5 lens has 
sue h ext ellent depth of field capability 
that no rangefinder is necessary A 
simple distance setting takes care of 
focus, and a brilliant, clear viewfinder 
makes exac t picture composition a cine h 

Correct exposures are assured thanks 
to the 35 s highly accurate Gossen 
exposure control system, and its world 
famous Compur shutter gives you the 
versatility of nine shutter speeds up to 
an action-stopping 1/500 second Other 


big-c amera features include a rapid 
wind lever that advances the film and 
cocks the shutter, a built-in flash 
accessory shoe, and an exposure counter 
that resets itself automatically 
Magnificently made to deliver a 
lifetime of enjoyment, the precision 
Rollei 35 costs about $200. depending 
upon accessories. See it soon at your 
Honeywell dealer's 1 For tree literature, 
please mail the coupon 
Honpnip/I Idkp s the qupssuofk 
out of fine photograph 
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MAN BELIEVED SANE 
RUNS 705,000 MILES 




Bill Emmerton, a 49-year-old Australian who lives In Los Angeles, rarely stops running — unless a grizzly 
bear stands In his path or he passes out. Sometimes he even gets paid for It by DAN LEVIN 


T he scene on Route 46 near Cape 
Kennedy Iasi July 15 was so odd 
that many who witnessed it still wonder 
if the 97° heat had boiled their brains. 
A car was parked on the shoulder, and 
two bare feet dangled from an open win- 
dow, all 10 toenails blue and falling off. 
A woman stood beside the car, cooing 
love words and brushing the soles with 
a brown liquid that smelled like creo- 
sote. That done, she dusted both feel 
with talcum powder until they looked 
like some sort of exotic pastry. Finally 
she slipped a pair of track shoes on them. 
To curious motorists, on their way to 
w itness the lift-off of Apollo 1 1 , she chat- 
tered away about her husband who had 
run all the way from Houston, Texas. 
Since Houston is more than 1,000 miles 
from Cape Kennedy, a number of the 
motorists suggested that she get out of 
the sun, and drove on. But the feet did 
belong to a man, and at last he emerged 
from the car, his face twitching and 
drawn, and began runningand stumbling 
down the steaming road. It was the 28th 
consecutive day that he would run 40 
miles and he had, in fact, started in Hous- 
ton. His name was Bill Emmerton, he 
was a 49-year-old professional distance 
runner from Australia, he was honoring 
the astronauts in his own fashion and 
he was very, very happy. 

It was not the most difficult run of 
his career. He didn't even collapse, as 
he had on some runs, and compared to 
other occasions the weather was nearly 
tolerable. In 32 years of running Bill Em- 
merton has covered more than 105,000 
miles. “I reckon I've put more physical 
strain on my frame than any man alive," 
he says, and who is there to dispute 
him? Running 35, 40 and 45 miles day 
after day after day overw helms one's ner- 
vous system. On long runs, when Em- 
merton needs sleep most, he often lies 
awake twitching. If pleasures exist after 
the first day, they are subtle, perhaps per- 
verse. "Yes, I'm suffering. I’m in pain," 
he has said, "but no one else can with- 
stand it as I do." 

In 1968 Emmerton announced that 
he was undertaking a 125-mile run 

working o jt in West Hollywood. F.mmcrton 
whips past the intersection of Sunset and Horn. 


through Death Valley. Run along with 
me, he said to America. No one ac- 
cepted. Still, the idea fascinated him. 
Back in green Tasmania, where he was 
born. Coffin Peak, Dcadman's Pass and 
Starvation Canyon all sounded like great 
places for a run. "A couple of chaps 
have died in Death Valley." he said, 
"but it’s a real challenge to me. I might 
be killed, but people will sit up and take 
notice." 

"He's got guts." said a spokesman 
for Death Valley National Monument, 
"but the valley demands more. Some- 
thing will give, and it’s a tossup wheth- 
er it’ll be his feet or his lungs." 

"I'll get there, even if it's on my 
knees." said Emmerton. 

It was 106° when the run began at Sho- 
shone, Calif. Thirty miles out, a sting- 
ing, blinding sandstorm blew up, and 
Emmerton was lifted off his feet and 
bounced 1 5 feet along the road. He arose 
and continued, but a few miles later he 
inhaled sulfur fumes, his legs began 
wobbling and he collapsed. His wife Nor- 
ma was following in a camper. “Dear 
God.” she thought, “this is it." She 
soaked his clothes with cold water, mas- 
saged his legs and neck and bathed his 
temples. Three minutes later Emmerton 
was on his feet. He finished with the 
front cut out of one shoe to allow the 
free flow of blood, man believed sane 
runs through death valley head- 
lined the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 

Four months later, convinced the run 
hadn't been tough enough, Emmerton 
did it again, this time lengthening the 
distance to 21 1 miles. Six weeks earlier 
a woman had died of sunstroke in Death 
Valley when her car broke down. On 
the first day of the run a thermometer 
laid on the road burst at 135°. "It was 
like running through hell." he recalls. 

There could have been few better foun- 
dations for a career as a very long- 
distance runner than a boyhood in Aus- 
tralia's rugged island state of Tasmania, 
where Emmerton’s heroes were the great 
distance cyclists and runners. "I knew 
what it was to suffer a little,” he says, 
"to really work to get a feed. I always 
wanted to do something that demanded 
a lot of physical effort." 

Emmerton began serious running at 


17. "My mother expected me to die af- 
ter each workout.” he says. "I can still 
hear her yelling. 'You'll kill yourself with 
that blimey running.' At first, when I 
came in, I did look near death. I would 
fall through the back door and my par- 
ents would have to carry me to a chair." 

Still, one of the last things Emmerton 's 
father told him before he died was to 
keep at it. "In a way I've kept running 
for my dad's sake," he says. The day af- 
ter the funeral Emmerton entered a 10- 
mile race and broke the record by 3 Vi 
minutes. "I felt so bad I didn't care if 
it killed me," he recalls. 

Between torture sevsions. Bill Emmer- 
ton has but one mission — to spread the 
gospel of physical fitness. Anyone who 
speaks with him for a while has his ear 
bent on the virtues of wheat germ, ex- 
ercise, fresh fruit and the evils of smok- 
ing and sedentary living. A pet hate is 
the hippies he sees all over Los An- 
geles, where he has lived since his first 
Death Valley run. "I don’t know w hat’s 
going to happen to that sort of peo- 
ple," he says. "They're like sheep lost 
in a storm, wandering around, not know- 
ing where to go. what to do.” Then he 
really gets worked up, lighting into the 
Beatles, Maharishi. the Rolling Stones. 
"Their example has ruined many po- 
tentially fine athletes,” he says, "kids 
who could be representing their country 
in the Olympics, but they're infatuated 
with those clowns going around the 
world wearing beads, throwing flowers, 
smoking pot, preaching free love. May- 
be I can set a better example. When I 
was their age I was running 10 miles in 
50 minutes. If I can run through Death 
Valley at 48 years of age in 125° heat, 
surely these younger people can get out 
of their idiotic way of living." 

This evangelism is new. When Em- 
merton was younger, just running was 
enough. There were no crusades, al- 
though once in Australia he upbraided 
a reporter who called him a madman. 
"What's mad about me?" he raged. "If 
anyone is -a madman you’re one, not 
me. You’re 36 years of age, you're gross- 
ly overweight and to my way of think- 
ing you’re a slob." Usually, though, he 
lived a one-track life. At 18 he would 
run four miles home from his factory 
ronUnutd 
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MAN BELIEVED SANE continued 


job for lunch and gobble down a stand- 
ing order of boiled carrots, rice, steak 
and custard while reading Bernarr Mac- 
fadden's latest opus. At 25, needing 
more time to train, he took a job with 
an insurance company. He was called 
the running insurance man. Each day 
he would run a 15-milc route to collect 
his premiums. 

In 1952, needing more money, he ac- 
cepted SI. 000 to turn professional. “If 
your name was on the boards at 5 or 
10 to I, you might go out and plunk 
$100 on yourself," he says. “Besides, 
unlike a horse, 1 could tell my friends 
when I felt a good day coming." Once, 
in consecutive two-mile races, he put 
SI. 000 on himself at 33 to I. He lost 
the first race by two feet, the second by 
less than six inches. 

Between 1953 and 1956 Emmerton 
won 40 titles over distances from one 
half to 60 miles and set new Australian 
records at 30 miles and in the mara- 
thon. But he wasn't making enough mon- 
ey, so he turned to broadcasting sports 
for Tasmanian radio stations. 

Pictures of Bill Emmerton from those 
days, and even earlier, could almost have 
been taken today. His crow-black hair 
hasn't thinned and his 162 pounds arc 
still distributed in the same way over 
his six-foot frame. There really isn’t 
much that age can do to a face dom- 
inated by bones and angles or to a body 
that moves about 130 miles in an av- 
erage week at speeds up to 10 mph. 

In 1958 Emmerton ran II miles and 
1,039 yards in one hour, then a pro- 
fessional world record. But Percy Ccr- 
utty. Herb Elliott's trainer, kept hound- 
ing him. “No one's a runner until he's 
covered 100 miles in 24 hours or less," 
he would say. Finally, in 1959, Emmer- 
ton ran, jogged and hobbled from 
Launceston to Hobart in Tasmania 
100 miles in 20 hours and 41 minutes. 
Lesser distances no longer gratified him. 
He went 125 miles in 26 hours without 
sleep. “You start to doze a little around 
3 or 4 a.m.," he told disbelieving re- 
porters, "but you shake it off. You can 
close your eyes and keep moving along." 

In 1962 he ran 168ft miles in 42ft 
hours, without sleep, although he rested 
for two hours. His route took him over 
Tasmania's highest plateau. It rained all 
the way up. turning to snow near the 
summit. “I’ll never forget going up that 
mountain," he says. "My bones and legs 
and muscles were aching. It was freez- 


ing cold. People were taking bets that 1 
couldn't do it in less than 48 hours. 
The men in the two official cars said it 
was too tough, that I'd better give up. 
Sometimes they seemed more worn out 
than I was, probably from taking pity 
on me." 

A year later he ran two 1 58-milers in 
consecutive months, one in 36 hours, 
the other over Tasmania's Mountain of 
Death, Ml. Wellington, where two men 
once died of exposure during a mar- 
athon. Soon afterward Emmerton head- 
ed for England, stopping in Singapore 
on the way. While there, a well-dressed 
Chinese approached him after a work- 
out. "Have you ever thought of run- 
ning in China?" he asked. 

“Sure." said Emmerton, without giv- 
ing it much thought. He hesitated though 
when told the run would be I, (XX) miles. 

"You'll be paid well." the Chinese 
said, “a thousand dollars." and then, 
as if to offer further incentive, he add- 
ed, "and you'll be meeting Chairman 
Mao." 

"Chairman Mao'" Emmerton said. "I 
don't want to meet your bloody Chair- 
man Mao!" 

As Emmerton strode off, he could hear 
the Chinese protesting. "But Chairman 
Mao is a very famous long-distance 
swimmer." 

But for Bill Emmerton. Singapore w ill 
always mean a different sort of intrigue, 
a flirtation with an attractive Canadian, 
then, a week later, a luncheon date in 
London. "I'll be back for afternoon tea." 
he said. "I have my training to do." 
Norma Arklcs, on holiday from a teach- 
ing job in Malaysia, couldn't figure out 
the brash Australian. "He didn't know 
what my plans were." she says. "He 
just presumed everything." At best it 
was an unlikely match, of college class- 
rooms and lonely roads, concert halls 
and locker rooms. Emmerton went to 
concerts for the first time in his life, 
and Norma started jogging. "1 thought 
he was a madman." she confesses. "But 
then I became very interested in what 
he was doing. He believed it was right 
to keep fit and I admired that." 

Marrying Norma worked wonders on 
Bill Emmerton. Piddling one-day. 100- 
milc runs would no longer do. Within a 
year of his wedding a brewery paid him 
$250 to practically kill himself running 
500 miles across the Australian desert 
in 100° heat, wearing Cooper’s Stout 
For Stamina on his T shirt. Then, six 


months later, the International Wool 
Secretariat dressed him in wool shorts 
and paid his expenses to run the length 
of Britain (952 miles) from John 
o'Groat's, Scotland to Land's End. The 
run would take 18 days I Oft hours and, 
as Emmerton says, he was near death 
more than once. In Devonshire he ran 
with an umbrella to deflect sleet, hail 
and snow. Going across the moors at 
3 a.m., he could hear the hounds howl- 
ing from distant Dartmoor prison The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. he thought. 
When it got tough he would debate with 
himself: "God. what the hell am I 
doing? My feet are bleeding, my mus- 
cles arc sore. I'd give anything to lie 
down on a soft bed. to have a good 
meal." Then, as he says. "I'd think 
of the thousands of miles I'd traveled 
and of all the training. ‘Just 500 miles 
to go.' I'd say when I really got down. 
■Just 400 miles to go.' After all. I’m the 
sort of bloke doesn't like to admit de- 
feat." The town of Launceston was 80 
miles from the finish, at the top of a 
hill, and Emmerton carried a scroll for 
the mayor, given him by the mayor of 
Launceston. Tasmania, his home town. 
He sprinted up the hill, met the mayor, 
began giving a speech to 4,000 people 
who'd gathered to meet him and passed 
out for five minutes. He recovered and 
ran the last 36 hours with only two hours’ 
sleep. Norma had followed all the way 
in a jeep, ready to massage cramped 
legs, to wash 10 pairs of socks a day 
and to dispense her peculiar brand of 
encouragement. "I’m sufferin' with ya, 
honey." she would yell from the jeep, 
"but please go a little faster." 

More pleasant, more adaptable wom- 
en than Norma Emmerton would be too 
good for mortal men. How else could 
she be part of this story? "When I start 
thinking of it, I've got all kinds of 
grounds.” she says, gibing her husband. 
"But he was very honest before we got 
married. He said the main interest in 
our life would be running. 'Does it take 
all your time?’ I asked. 'Yes.' he re- 
plied." Their wedding morning was no 
different from any other. "I couldn't ne- 
glect my 10-milc run just because I was 
getting married." Emmerton says. "If 
you can get away with it the morning 
you're married, you can get away with 
it anytime, 'cause then they know you 
mean business." 

Norma's relatives had been apprehen- 
sive. The facts seemed to indicate that 

continued 
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Maybe 

what this country needs 
is a Mild Sensation. 



Enough of the gigantic, the colossal, 
the magnificent. Maybe what you want 
out of Scotch is a lot simpler. 

The way we see it, good Scotch 
should consider your feelings. And this 
pretty much explains why we make 
Ambassador what it is today. A pre- 
mium blend of the lightest Scotch 


whiskies, mellowed a full eight years. 

You wouldn’t want it any sooner. 
Because we found that it takes no less 
than eight years to make a smooth 
Scotch. So we take the time. 

Then what you drink is more than 
just light Scotch. 

It’s a Mild Sensation. 


Ambassador... The Mild Sensation 


Mellowed 8 years 
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the bridegroom was something of a wild 
man. Fifty of Norma’s clan were at the 
Toronto airport to greet them on their 
first visit, lined up behind a glass wall 
like new fathers, peering curiously for 
some sort of creature with long legs. 
The plane finally unloaded and the man- 
beast jogged through the doorway and 
began doing laps around the luggage 
rack. "Stop it," Norma whispered ner- 
vously. "No running in here. They'll 
think you’re crazy." 

All the Canadians were very proud, 
though, when plans for the longest run 
in their country's history were an- 
nounced— 390 miles from Toronto to 
Montreal’s Expo 67. As it turned out. 
they almost lost their hero. One morn- 
ing Emmcrton was doing a 10-mile train- 
ing run on a lonely road in Banff. . 

But let him tell it: “When you’re belt- 
ing along you’re oblivious to everything. 
Suddenly, about two yards in front of 
me, this monster grizzly bear rears up 
on its hind legs. It looked about 10 feet 
tall, it did, and I just stood there afraid 
to move. I think my heart stopped beat- 
ing. I turned around and ran as fast as 
I could. I don’t know what happened 
to the bear. I never looked back for 
about a mile." Two days later Emmcrton 
read in the paper that two people had 
been killed by a grizzly in Glacier Park, 
only about 250 miles away (SI. May 12 
el sey.). 

The worst moment, though, came near 
the end of the run, outside Montreal. A 
policeman told Emmcrton he had only 
six miles to go and he stepped up his 
pace. Exhausted after about 5 Vi miles, 
he slowed down to find out that he had 
been misled. There were still 12 miles 
to go. The shock was too much. For 
the first time in his life his nerves went 
completely. He couldn't stop crying, 
f inally he recovered and ran on. The 
last 10 miles were on freeways, and 
though he was suffering, the police re- 
fused to allow any rests. They said it 
would be too dangerous. By the end of 
the run both of his big toenails had fall- 
en off. 

As in the British run, Norma was al- 
ways nearby. "I don't miss decent clothes 
or hairdos," she says. "All that can wait. 
I’m like a pit boss who has to think 
quick to keep the machine in good 
shape." 

Norma has recently earned a degree 
in Swedish massage, and at least twice 
a day she lovingly kneads her husband's 


toes, arches, calves, ankles and thighs 
with a concoction of olive and rubbing 
oils, vinegar and an analgesic. 

"I feel like a green salad,” says 
Emmerton. 

"I can be hard about some things." 
says Norma, "but when it comes to a 
blister I just melt." 

When she finishes a pre-workout mas- 
sage, Emmerton lies dreamily on the 
table for about five minutes. Then he 
slips into his running togs and warmup 
suit. Fie swaths his middle, next to the 
skin, in brown wrapping paper, "to keep 
me from getting a cramp," he explains, 
"to keep the muscles warm." 

In Los Angeles. Emmcrton often 
works out at a college track near his 
apartment. Typically, he jogs the first 
quarter mile with a sliding, almost flat- 
footed gait, arms bobbing loosely up and 
down. Norma sits on the grass, watching. 
Suddenly she grabs her purse, and with- 
out a word, as if caught up in a dream, 
shuffles off around the track for two or 
three miles. Emmcrton is moving power- 
fully now, at a fivc-minutc-milc pace, a 
pleasure he can't afford on a very long 
run. FIc leans forward, looking as if he 
could run through a wall. He glides, like 
a cross-country skier on level ground. 

Back in their apartment after a work- 
out late last spring, the Emmcrtons sat 
with a map of Australia He drew a line 
from Perth on the west coast, east and 
then southeast to Melbourne, a distance 
of 2.200 miles, much of it across the Null- 
arbor Plain, one of the bleakest, most 
inhospitable stretches of desert in the 
world. "I’m going to make this run next 
year," he said with a blissful look. "As 
far as physical effort is concerned, it 
will be equal to anything man has un- 
dertaken. A party of English people ran 
out of water there several years ago, 
and they found their bodies two weeks 
later." Norma could hardly contain her 
glee. "Ooh. what a ghastly place that 
Nullarbor Plain will be.” she said. 

The planning was sincere, but other 
thoughts soon intruded. Bill Emmcrton 
was nearing 50. and perhaps running 
was no longer enough. Within a year 
he might return to Australia, possibly 
to open a boys’ camp or to try sports an- 
nouncing once again, and he spoke of 
fishing and camping, different plea- 
sures— sweet. painless ones. "I want to 
have some fun in the time I have left," 
he said, and it was strange to hear him 
speak that way. for while the faces of 


friends had changed, their bodies grown 
heavy. Bill Emmerton had endured, al- 
most as always. How would it be to 
slow down, he wondered, to be molded 
by inactivity and the passage of time? 
And what of pride? Wouldn't it keep 
him going? But pride, too, made him 
think of Norma. She had worked in a 
large book-distributing firm since their 
marriage, gladly, uncomplainingly, while 
he had contributed very little to the 
household. "Norma should be taken out 
to nice places," he said. 

He didn't feel right. It appeared un- 
likely that he could ever make a living 
as a runner in the U.S. To be sure, he 
had earned $850 by wearing wool prod- 
ucts and drinking fruit juices during the 
first Death Valley run. and another $900 
or so for wearing Sungard lotion on the 
second run one of the most convincing 
product endorsements of all time; he 
didn’t even get pink. 

But running wasn't paying off as he 
thought it should. And the attitude of 
others hurt more than he admitted. 
"When a guy starts out he w orks for pea- 
nuts," a representative of Sungard had 
remarked, "but he usually starts out at 
19. Bill didn't get his break till he was 
48. We didn’t create his ability, but we 
did make him a marketable commodity ." 

He thought a great deal through the 
spring and early summer, and follow ing 
the Houston-to-Cape Kennedy run he 
even rested for a few days. Running 
didn’t seem so much fun anymore. Then, 
in the first part of August, he did a fast 
five miles and on the way home, sud- 
denly responding to something deep 
within him, he bolted 300 yards up the 
steep hill to his apartment, happy as a 
kid on the last day of school. He star- 
tled a much younger man who had 
stopped walking halfway up to catch 
his breath. "If I tried to run even 50 
feet like (hat I’d have a heart attack." 
the man told Norma, who was follow- 
ing. Emmerton was gleeful when he 
heard about it. He went 15 miles every 
day for the next week and was enthu- 
siastic about the income he would get 
from a TV commercial he made for Olds- 
mobile. At dinner after one run, a friend 
posed a hypothetical question: "What 
would you do," he asked, "if a doctor 
ordered you to slop running or face pos- 
sible death?" Bill Emmerton didn’t hes- 
itate. "Why I’d go out the next day 
and do my 10 miles." he said. "Can 
you think of a better way to die?" ind 
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Gone are sophomores who behave like sophs 

Coaches used to let young quarterbacks play the final minutes so they could fumble a few and gain 
experience, but today's rookies are as poised and seasoned as the veterans by PAT PUTNAM 


T he 1969 season has begun where ihc 
1968 season left off. with scores of 
games reaching for the moon. Stanford 
rolled up 63 points in one game. Ohio 
State 62 and Florida 59 Minnesota has 
61 points in two games and has yet to 
w in. When Miami's coach. Charlie Tate, 
added up his future opponents' scores 
after the first week, the figure came to 
239- and one of them. Wake Forest, 
contributed none. "Everybody's unreal 
on offense." muttered Tate 

The most surprising aspect of the scor- 
ing binge is the contribution of soph- 
omores. especially sophomore quarter- 
backs. Florida's John Reaves threw 1 five 
touchdown passes the first week. USC’s 
Jimmy Jones passed for two. while Steve 
Endicott of Oregon passed for three. All 
are sophomores. Pat Sullivan of Auburn 
ran for two and threw for one, Okla- 
homa's Jack Mildrcn passed for two and 
ran for one and Steve Judy of TCU 
threw for four More sophomores. Sud- 
denly there was a whole river of start- 
ing sophomore quarterbacks. 

Fast week it was more of the same. 
Reaves passed for three touchdowns. 
Jones coolly directed USC's offense to 
an overwhelming lead and passed for 
one touchdown. In Atlanta sophomore 
Charlie Dudish. who led Georgia Tech 
to an upset of SM U two weeks ago. did 
it again, throwing a scoring pass with 
44 seconds to play as Tech defeated Bay- 
lor. Endicott ran for a score and passed 
for another, and Mildrcn scored on runs 
of 78 and 1 3 yards as Oklahoma routed 
Pittsburgh. Shades of General Ncyland. 
what's happening? 

"What has happened." says Auburn's 
Shug Jordan, "is that there is no such 
thing as a naive sophomore anymore. I 
grew up in Selma. Alabama. At the time 
you needed a mule and a wagon to get 
you through the mudholes on the road. 
We just didn't travel. When I came to 
Auburn as a freshman. I had seen a 
total of three college games — and l had 


seen more than most high school boys. 
The difference now is better transpor- 
tation and television." 

"It still takes time to train the people 
in the trenches." said Texas' Darrell Roy- 
al. "But the boys who do the scoring 
have learned a lot from TV by the time 
they get to college. The instant replay 
has been especially helpful and so have 
the color commentators like Bud Wil- 
kinson, Paul Christman and Pat Sum- 
mcrall. They really know the game and 
how to teach it. A lot of things they tell 


the youngsters watching television arc 
the same things we tell our players." 

UCLA's Tommy Prothro remembers 
a time, while he was coach at Vander- 
bilt, when he took one of his players to 
breakfast. The waitress asked the play- 
er how he would like his eggs The play- 
er looked puzzled. 

"I had to explain to him." said Proth- 
ro. "that they could be scrambled, boiled 
or fried sunny-side up, over easy or hard. 
He looked at me and said. 'My mother 
just cooked them on both sides.' It’s a 
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little different today. The young player 
just coming into college is more world- 
ly. When I say worldly, I mean more 
aware. Today you can take a youngster 
out before 100,000 fans and it won't 
bother him a bit. With TV, there just 
isn't much he hasn't seen." 

Television, yes, certainly, but much 
more has gone into the creation of to- 
day's sensational sophomore. For one 
thing, most have been playing football, 
specialized football, since grade school. 
Georgia Tech's Dudish, for example, has 
had professional coaching in junior 
leagues since he was 6. It’s everywhere. 
Two years ago only 120 youngsters re- 
sponded to a Little League Sunday foot- 
ball program in Bloomington. Ind. This 
year 350 kids turned out. In three years 
the junior football program in Atlanta 
has tripled. JcfTcrson County, just west 
of Denver, has a Little League football 
program with more than 1,600 partic- 
ipants from ages 8 to 14. 

“And they are doing a lot more than 
just playing straight football," said Ray 
Coates, a former LSU halfback now the 
head coach at Jesuit High in New Or- 
leans “When I was in high school we'd 
go out to the field and throw and the re- 
ceiver would run — straight out — and 
you’d throw to him. Today I go in my 
backyard with my son for pitch-and- 
catch. He's not running straight out. He’s 
running square-outs, hooks, comebacks, 
flics. He’s doing things I never even 
thought of in high school. And he's not 
even in high school yet." 

"They start when they are little," said 
Bear Bryant, “playing pitch-and-catch 
because that's the easiest thing to do 
Then they read all about that big mon- 
ey going to quarterbacks and receivers, 
and that's what they do- they keep on 
playing pitch-and-catch." 

High school is the next step. "Go 
back to our generation." said John Mc- 
Kay of DSC. "In high school there was 
one coach. He went from football to bas- 
ketball to baseball and then maybe track. 
Now they've got a man for each sport 
with others helping out. You'll find a 
large number of high schools with six, 
sfeven, even eight football assistants. 

"Each year the high school player be- 
comes more skilled, more seasoned and 
more imbued with the little nuances of 
the game," McKay continued. "They’ve 
specialized through three or four years 


on offense or on defense. Last Saturday 
night my son's team threw 44 passes. 
You know they aren’t going to throw 
that many passes unless they have some- 
one to throw that well and someone to 
catch them." 

"The young athletes we arc getting 
today are better," said Frank Broyles 
of Arkansas, "because they’ve been pla- 
tooned at the skilled positions all the 
way back through high school. Even in 
Arkansas the quarterbacks and w ide re- 
ceivers play as specialists in high school. 
By the time a quarterback is ready to 
play for us, he's already had six years 
or so of special training. Until recently, 
he played both ways in high school, his 
team nevtr threw the ball and we never 
found out who could pass until we'd 
had a boy two or three years." 

Arkansas' Bill Montgomery broke in 
as a sophomore a year ago. Was Broyles 
apprehensive? "Sure." he admits. "But 
not as much as I once would have been." 

"The sophomore quarterback is play- 
ing now because that's what you bear 
down on in recruiting," said Shug Jor- 


dan. "When you get six or eight of the 
top ones out of high school, you've got 
the best athletes at those schools, gen- 
erally. And when one emerges from that 
kind of a crowd, he's usually pretty out- 
standing." 

"A Terry Hanratty. a Mike Phipps 
or a Rex Kern have so much natural tal- 
ent that you can't deny them a starting 
role," said Notre Dame's Ara Parse- 
ghian, who started Hanratty as a soph- 
omore in 1966. "There's no doubt at 
all that today's sophomores are better. 
They still make mistakes. But their skills 
override their errors.” 

"It's how good they can throw,” said 
John Ralston of Stanford. "Not how 
old they are.” 

Or, as Charlie Tate put it: "My lands 
these boys spend so much time watch- 
ing Joe Namath on television, by the 
lime they get to college they're whip 
smart My three boys are playing ju- 
nior ball. When I was little, we knew ev- 
erybody's batting average in the big 
leagues. But now it's all football. I mean, 
they’re so sophisticated." 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (1-0) 

2. MISSOURI (2-0) 

3. OKLAHOMA (2-0) 

While the will-success-spoil-Ohio State ques- 
tion was about to be answered in Colum- 
bus {page 18), Notre Dame pondered wheth- 
er it could ever beat Purdue's Mike Phipps. 
“I think so,” concluded Linebacker Bob 
Olson. "He’s a fairly good runner and has 
a good arm, but he had Keyes in the past 
and good receivers." Defensive Tackle Mike 
McCoy remembered the Purdue game of 
1967: "That year Purdue didn't treat us 
too well. Phipps killed us. It made him na- 
tionally known. But I don't want to say any- 
thing more until after the game. Then, if 
we win. I'll blow my mouth, but if we lose 
I'll keep quiet." 

McCoy was quiet in the Notre Dame 
dressing room after Phipps had beaten the 
Irish 28-14 before the biggest sports crowd 
in Indiana history (always excepting the In- 
dianapolis 500). The 68,000 in Purdue’s 
Ross-Ade Stadium, which is referred to in 
South Bend as the Snake Pit, watched the 


Boilermakers' All-American Band salute 
two graduates, Neil Armstrong and the late 
Gus Grissom, with a halftime show enti- 
tled "The Greatest Touchdown Ever.” The 
crowd considered Phipps' first-quarter 37- 
yard pass to Halfback Randy Cooper a close 
second, since it gave Purdue a 7 0 lead. 
"The reason I threw to Cooper on that 
first touchdown was because we felt if we 
could hurt them once early they’d lay off. 
We knew they were wary coming in here 
and we wanted the momentum. It worked.” 

Phipps made first downs on critical third 
downs and long yardage in each of his four 
touchdown drives. "He's always had poise 
and great presence," Ara Parscghian said 
after the game. "He made the key play, the 
critical play— the third-down play." The 
quarterback, who by now is used to beat- 
ing the Irish, was blas£ while facing a crush 
of reporters. "It's nice to know I beat them 
three years in a row, but I imagine it will 
mean more to me some later year," he said. 

Another quarterback, this one an un- 
known, was less casual during his postgamc 
interview. California's Steve Curtis left 
the bench with the Golden Bears trailing 
Indiana 14-7 in the second quarter and pro- 
rontlnued 
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cccded to fumble. "That shows how ner- 
vous I was,” Curtis said- Then Curtis went 
on to lead the Bears to a 17-14 upset. He 
threw a game-winning 61-yard touchdown 
pass to substitute End Ken Adams, whose 
grandfather founded Gramblmg College. 
The real hero of the game was not Curtis 
but rather the California defense. After al- 
lowing two scores in the game's first eight 
minutes, it shut out the Gonso-lsenbargcr- 
Butchcr laughing boys. "Who says defense 
is dead’” bubbled Coach Ray Willses. "It 
didn't look like it this afternoon." 

Wisconsin football is becoming more en- 
joyable. The team's running backs have col- 
orful nicknames Greg (Grape Juice) John- 
son and Alan (A-Tram) Thompson and 
they also have speed and power. Thanks to 
their ability to carry the football the Bad- 
gers scored 23 points against UCLA, Wis- 
consin's highest point total in 47 games 
Just one problem: the Bruins scored 34, 
thanks to the arm of Quarterback Dennis 
Dummit, a JC transfer Many Bruin fol- 
lowers consider him to be more talented 
than Gary Beban. Tommy Prothro is more 
cautious. "I couldn't rate someone who has 
played just three games with someone who 
played 30 But he is a good passer." 

Jim Ettingcr joked that he would gather 
his teammates around and celebrate Kan- 
sas' 13-0 win against Syracuse with a Sat- 
urday night poetry reading. The quarter- 
back's poems, however, would have been 
inappropriate. "They deal with heartbreak 
and sorrow and arc in the mood of Rod Mc- 
Kuen's songs." A Detroit publisher has 
printed two collections of his verse entitled 
Rut What of the Lonely and Anxious Are 
the Young. Coach Ben Schwart/waldcr and 
the Orangemen had a lonely plane ride home 
after Kansas folk hero Emery Hicks or 
Mr. Bad, as he is known in Lawrence hit 
Syracuse Quarterback Rich Panc/ys/yn as 
he threw the ball. The pass was intercepted 
by John Mears, who, after a key block 
thrown by Hicks, rambled 56 yards for the 
final touchdown. 

Missouri's Joe Moore is a local boy. hav- 
ing grown up in St. Louis. He had rebelled 
at Beaumont High School when he was shift- 
ed from defensive guard to fullback. After 
the Tigers took care of Illinois 37-6, the 
sophomore halfback said. "You can tell 
them I don't want to play guard anymore." 
Moore carried the ball 22 times for 191 
yards and began the scoring with a 58-yard 
touchdown run. 

Steve Owens wasn't expected to start 
against Pittsburgh, hav mg suffered a bruised 
thigh in Oklahoma's opening game. He 
missed four days of practice. "On Friday 
night I kept saying to myself I could play," 
Owens said. "Before the game in warmups 
it felt bad, but on the first scries of downs 


it felt better." All he was able to accom- 
plish was 104 yards and three touchdowns 
as the Sooners beat Pitt 37-8. 

Bill Yeoman wasn't talking honey after 
his Houston Cougars were upset again, this 
time by Oklahoma Slate— chosen before the 
season to finish last in the Big Eight 24 1 8. 
His targets were the officials and his quar- 
terbacks. Houston was penalized a total of 
132 yards, and the coach said, "I will be 
real interested in looking at the movies of 
this one." Quarterback Rusty Clark, de- 
spite a knee injury, found himself in the 
game "I finally went to the cripple," Yeo- 
man said. "He was the only one who was 
doing anything." State Quarterback Bob 
C'utburth also made mistakes (three inter- 
ceptions), but during a four-minute segment 
of the second quarter he threw for two touch- 
downs and ran for another. 

For the third straight week SMU was 
"upset." This latest came from Michigan 
State, 23-15. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (2-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (3-0) 

3. ARMY (2-0) 

Days before Princeton and Rutgers took 
the field to decide which of them would 
start football's second century with a vic- 
tory. the cutesy stuff began. On Wednesday 
nighi 12 Princeton undergraduates removed 
the Little C'annivn originally fired by George 
Washington's underdog team al the Battle 
of Princeton from its concrete base on the 
campus and buried it three feet away They 
left a sign at the base reading, "Thanks 
Princeton, love Rutgers '72." Local Trenton 
papers documented the theft, and soon the 
story was picked up by the w ire services. Rut- 
gers students admitted to the prank, figur- 
ing one of their members must have done 
it. When the hoax was revealed, as one Ti- 
ger student put it, "Rutgers had egg all 
over its face." Maybe so 

But on Saturday afternoon Princeton 
was wearing the egg. Rutgers Quarterback 
Rich Policastro, following the game plan, 
called quick opening plays that sent Tail- 
back Bruce Van Ness and Fullback Steve 
Fcrrughclli through the eight-man defensive 
front for long gams. He also completed 24 
passes, a school record, for 260 yards. "Po- 
licastro could play for just about any team 
in the country." Rutgers Coach John Bate- 
man said. "I'm just happy he's playing 
for me." The final score, 29 0. was hardly 
an auspicious start for Princeton's first non- 
singlc-wing offense since 1945. After the 
game a reporter smiled. "Today," he said. 


"Princeton set football back 100 years." 

Both West Virginia and Penn State had 
troubles at the start. The Mountaineers 
trailed Tulane 17-14 at the half before win- 
ning 35-17, their third straight victory. At 
Penn State Charlie Pittman, the Lions' star 
running back, was injured on the opening 
kickoff against Colorado. “That first quar- 
ter had me scared, especially after Pittman 
got hurt," said Pennsylvania Governor Ray- 
mond P. Shafer. The sight of Penn State’s 
leading ground-gamer and scorer limping 
in front of the bench with his right ankle 
w rapped in ice made defensive captains M ike 
Reid and Steve Smear realize that winning 
might depend on them. "Bob Anderson 
(Colorado’s talented quarterback ) is all mine 
now," vowed Reid. Smear agreed, "If you 
don't get him I will.” 

Anderson, the nation's top rushing quar- 
terback the past two years, gained only four 
yards in 1 7 carries, completed just eight pass- 
es, threw (hree interceptions and fumbled 
once. He also received a cut on his fore- 
head and a bruise on his face. "I’ve never 
had a day like this before," Anderson la- 
mented. "How do I like playing against 
Penn Stale? It's pretty discouraging." 

It took State's offense one quarter to ad- 
just to life without Pittman. With Fullback 
Don Abbey and two sophomores. Franco 
Harris and Ly dell Mitchell, running the foot- 
ball. and Mike Reitz kicking it 32 yards for 
a field goal, the Lions scored 17 points in 
the second period. Another Reitz kick and a 
9 1 -yard scoring kickoff return by Paul John- 
son wrapped up the 27-3 victory . 

The real action at Harvard centered on 
Lowell Lecture Hall, where the SDS held 
its regional conference and debated such 
topics as student-worker alliances and Viet- 
nam moratoriums. That other game the 
one they sold tickets to — drew baffled re- 
sponses "What game, man?"— from SDS 
members. The Crimson, the Ivy League fa- 
vorite, took itself quite seriously, however, 
sweeping past Holy Cross 13 0. The open- 
ing victory ran Harvard's unbeaten streak 
to 10 games. 


SOUTH 

1. GEORGIA (2-0) 

2. ALABAMA (2-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (2-0) 

When the referee's pistol made it official — 
Kentucky had defeated eighth-ranked Mis- 
sissippi 10 9 John Ray clutched the game 
ball saying, "What was it? Ten-nine.’ I can’t 
even remember. I guess I’m a little excit- 
ed." The win ended the Wildcats' nine-game 
SEC losing streak. "Remember that story 
continued 
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Make mine KodePin the Arnold Palmer golf jacket 
by Van Heusen/Windbreaker 


axL 


Photographed at the Canyon Country Club, Palm Springs, Cal. 


Kodel AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 
MMHpF' Par-for-the-course style: the 
Ij MpT classic golf jacket with the 

putting-green smoothness of Kodel. 
Nine fairway colors, including Red Rust, 
shown. In Springmaid "Hurricane" durable- 
press poplin of Kodel polyester and cotton . 
Adjustable cuffs, commodious pockets. Lined. 
Sizes 36-50. Made to sell for about $17. 

At fine stores. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC . subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK, N,Y. 10036 
Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Eastman makes only the fiber, not fabrics or garments. 




From Buick 1970. The GS455. 

It's what you’ve been asking for, right? 

An automobile to really light your fire. 

The GS455, equipped with the Stage I performance package, has a big 455 
cubic-inch 360 horsepower engine with a high-lift cam and four barrel carburetor 
which breathes through real air scoops to increase performance. 

Four on the floor or a three-speed automatic transmission are available. 

The Stage I performance option includes a low backpressure dual exhaust 
system. Plus a high-speed valve train and a positive traction axle. It all means 
more performance. 

Plus wide-tread fiberglass belted tires. That means more traction and 
longer wear. 




It has plenty of luxury, too. Bucket seats are available. Altogether lots 
of features to excite you. 

But maybe it's the name Buick, with all the goodness and confidence that 
goes with the name, that lights your fire. 

Whatever it is, The GS455 has it. 

So do all the 1970 Light Your Fire Cars from Buick. 

The GS, the GS455, The Skylark Sport Coupes. 

See them and light your fire. 



Now, wouldn’t you really rather have a 

1970 Buick. 




We can prove it’s worth 
the extra money 


Old Taylor is not the only premium-priced Bourbon in 
America. But it docs happen to be the lop-selling premium-priced Bour- 
bon in America. 

There are about six different reasons for that. Before you 
pay an extra sou for Old Taylor, you should know what they arc. 


0 UD JAYLOf, 


I TAYLOR 


1 . Old Taylor was created by 
an authentic genius. Col- Edmund 
H. Taylor, Jr. was easily the fore- 
most Bourbon distiller in the late 
1800’s. Old Taylor is his crowning 
achievement . There’s only one Old 
Taylor, simply because there was 
only one Colonel. 


2. People (droves of them!) 
tried to copy Old Taylor. Finally, in 
1 909, an angry Col . Taylor changed 
the color of his label to a distinctive 
yellow, and printed a warning to 
would-be imitators where they 
couldn’t miss it. Thai took care of 
that! 

THIS YELL 
IN EXCLU 
CONCLUSIVE USE 


L^U^EL IS 

LUSIYE AND 


OLD 


OLDTAYLOp 




3. If you think you’re paying 

■ a kingly price because we distill in 

■ a castle, you’re mistaken. We make 
™ Old Taylor here because it’s a 

castle, but bearfupe it’s near the 
delicious lime^ore spring the Colo- 
d\sw\jjjfy \n 1887. We still 
■r from it. And no- 
dose to it! 


4. Old Taylor is a signed orig- 
inal. Another step the Colonel took 
to foil those would-be imitators. 
(He also went to Congress and got 
them to pass the Bottled- in- Bond 
Act— but that’s another story.) 


TOPMOST 


CLASS 


5. The three words above are 
not a swinging slogan. But Col. 
Taylor put them there, and we 
haven’t changed them any more 
than we’ve changed his Bourbon. 

We still use the same 
costly small grains, still 
I tend our mash as loving* 
j Iv, still do everything 
I just as he did it. Who 
II are we to contradict a 
r genius? 

6. Taste it. 


Old Taylor. What the label can’t tell you, the flavor can. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. THE OIDTAYIOR DISTILLERY CO .fRANKFORT 4 LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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in a Mississippi paper which predicted that 
John Vaught would welcome us to the SEC 
with a crash when we played the Rebels?” 
Ray asked. "Who was that columnist?" The 
Wildcats were behind 9-0 late in the first 
half when Bobby Jones kicked a 36-yard 
field goal. In the third quarter Bernic 
Scruggs, starting his first varsity game, took 
Kentucky 63 yards in 1 1 plays before scor- 
ing himself from the six. The lead was pro- 
tected during the final quarter by good for- 
tune and even better punting. Archie Man- 
ning drove Ole Miss down to the three where 
Tailback Leon Felts fumbled and Kentucky 
recovered. Dave Hard! punted from his end 
/one three plays later, and Kentucky re- 
covered the dropped fair catch. Forced to 
punt again with two minutes left, Hardt 
kicked the ball out of bounds at the Reb- 
els' five. 

"Sure, you have to have a little luck in this 
game," Ray said. "Last week I think we had 
all the bad luck a team can have for a season 
[SI. Sept. 29). But we still felt we could win, 
that we could beat Ole Miss. They know they 
can do it now. Now we'll go." 

When Florida State journeyed down to 
Miami to play the Hurricanes, the odds were 
definitely not in its favor. After all, the game 
would be played on Friday night in the Or- 
ange Bowl, and only two teams in three 
years have managed to emerge from that 
combination with a victory. But Seminole 
Quarterback Bill Capplcman, for one, en- 
joys a long shot With five minutes left to 
play and Miami leading 14-13, he had a 
fourth and six at Miami's 47-yard line. Cap- 
pieman disdained the punt and went for it. 
"W'c put a rush on him that you wouldn't 
believe." Miami Coach Charlie Tate said 
later. "He never shook." Cappleman threw 
a 10-yard pass to End Ted Zatfran, and 
Grant Guthrie kicked the winning field goal 
moments later. 

Alabama joined in the current scoring 
fad at the expense of Southern Mississippi 
The Tide scored each of the first eight times 
it had the hall In the end. Bear Bryant's 
team had to settle for a 63-14 final score. 
All of which goes to show that when Baby 
Bear P. W. (Bear) Underwood, the South- 
erners' new head coach- challenges Papa 
Bear in Tuscaloosa, the result is a pretty 
good claw ing. 

Twenty-eight years ago. when Clemson 
placed a football stadium between two hills 
on campus. Frank Howard named it Death 
Valley. Howard is still coaching the Tigers, 
and on most Saturday afternoons the nick- 
name still fits. But when Georgia arrived in 
the valley, it was Clemson that did the dy- 
ing. Nothing, not even a 30 0 loss, damp- 
ens Howard's spirit. "We were just snake- 
bit." he said. "It was one of those games 
where you look up and see the points on 


the scoreboard, pinch yourself and wonder 
where they came from." 

Army needed only a cheering section of 
200 cadets and a borrowed Gl band to make 
the most noise at Nashville’s Dudley Field 
The Commodore enthusiasts were quiet af- 
ter Vanderbilt missed a 27-yard field-goal 
attempt and then fumbled the next time it 
had the ball. Army's backs, notably Lynn 
Moore, ran the heart of the line for yard- 
age, and its defense, which gave up only 56 
yards in the first half, contributed to a 16 6 
victory. 

Tennessee avenged its only loss last sea- 
son by knocking off Auburn 45-19, while 
on Saturday night surprising Florida placed 
itself in contention for the SEC title by beat- 
ing Mississippi Stale 47-35 on the passing 
of John Reaves. 

South Carolina is the expected winner in 
the more predictable Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference race, but the Gamecocks were giv- 
en a run by North Carolina before winning 
14 6. The high-flying Yellow Jackets of 
Georgia Tech, refusing to believe pre season 
predictions, placed the sting on Baylor, 
17 10, for their second victory, 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (2-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (2-0) 

3. TEXAS TECH (1-1) 

"Everybody in Austin was a punter after 
our first game." said Scooter Mon/ingo of 
the Texas Longhorns. "Nearly everyone I 
saw last week had some suggestions for me." 
Mon/ingo, a senior from Del Rio, aver- 
aged just 31.8 yards on six punts against Cal- 
ifornia. But against Texas Tech he increased 
his average by 1 1 yards and gave the hall 
tothc Red Raiders on their nine- (twice), 13- 
and 12-yard lines. The tip that made the dif- 
ference came from Assistant Coach Willie 
Zapalac. "I had been holding the front end 
of the bail up a little too high," Mon/ingo 
said. "This week I held it down more and 
got under it." 

Of course, the further education of the 
punter's toe was not the sole reason for 
Texas' 49 7 win, its first against Tech in 
three years. There was the consistent ground 
power of f ullback Steve Worster and Tail- 
back Ted Koy, plus a brilliant 53-yard punt 
return by Cotton Speyrer, the split end. 
James Street completed only three passes 
for 29 yards, “because I was throwing be- 
hind the receivers," but the defense more 
than compensated for the absence of a pass- 
ing attack. The Longhorns converted three 
pass interceptions and a fumble recovery 
into touchdowns. 

conllnuffi 
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Spirited 
Glen Plaids: 
Austin Hill 
Trousers 



Austin Hill has a way 
with Glen Plaids that sets you 
apart. Premiums in every way. 
the colors are handsome. Our 
trim natural cut. always 
correct, fits comfortably. 
About $23 At: Varsity Shop, 
Dallas. Texas; Cullum's, 
Augusta. Ga ; The M. M. Cohn 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. Or write 
for the store nearest you: 
Austin Hill Ltd., 318 N. Front 
St.. Baltimore. Md 21202 


Great straight — even better 
mixed with jacket or sweater 


AustinHill 


BART 

STARR 

has written an Instructional called Winning Football. 
In It he snows you how to avoid the blitz, call an auto- 
matic and pass the ball. Bart demonstrates the game 
plan in over 50 instructional drawings. Read Bart's 
book and win the championship. 

JACK 

NIGKLAUS 

has written an instructional called Winning Golf. In it 
he demonstrates his awesome skills and shows you 
how to tit them to your game Dozens and dozens of all 
new instructional drawings. Great lor beginners and 
low handicappers. Read Jack's book then join the tour. 

OSCAR 

ROBINSON 

has written an instructional called Winning Basketball. 
In it he shows you how to control the ball and score 
points. The instructional drawings are great and there 
are lots ot them. Read Oscar's book and make the team 

BOB 

GIBSON 

has written an instructional called Strike Zone. He tells 
you how to pitch curves, sliders and fastbails, and 
shows you how in remarkably detailed action sequence 
drawings. Important thoughts and instructions on 
batting and fielding, too. Read Bob's bonk and win 
20 games. 

CARL 

YASTRZEMSKI 

has written an instructional called Winning Baseball. 
Heavy emphasis on batting, running bases and fielding 
The instructional drawings are escetlent and there are 
plenty of them. Read Carl's book and hit home runs. 

ARTHUR ASHE 
& CLARK 
GRAEBNER 

have written an instructional called Winning Tennis. 
Great illustrations ot the basic and essential moves 
Test clearly describes all you see Read Arthur and 
Clark's book and head for Forest Hills 

0rdernow...only754each. 

We call these excellent paperbacks Grow 
Ahead Sport Specials. Thousands upon thousands 
have been sold since they were first introduced 
in Sports Illustrated in March 
Each Sport Special is packed full with color 
paintings and detailed illustrations of the author 
doing his thing. Plus charts and graphs, and inter- 
esting vignettes about the author and his sport. 
Text is concise and makes good reading. Page 
size is the same as SI. 

Order a single Sport Special for 75C plus 25C 
to cover postage; any two or more for 75« each 
and we pay the postage. Please specify titles 
ordered Send to: 

Sport Specials, Box 263, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK eonllnued 


Arkansas won a yawner over Tulsa, 
55 0. but one of the 77 passes thrown dur- 
ing the afternoon had the fans wide awake 
and cheering. After Placcktckcr Bill Mc- 
Clard's conversion -one of a bunch a 
young boy caught the ball on the cinder 
track surrounding the field. Without hes- 
itation, he turned and hurled it over the 
scoreboard to an accomplice, who caught 
the ball on the run, did a nifty zig-in be- 
tween some parked cars and was gone. 

Coach Frank Broyles of Arkansas was 
naturally pleased with his tcam'sclTort. "Our 
defense again made it easy for the offense.” 
he said. Indeed, the Ra/orback defense 
hasn't been scored on in 14 quarters. Ar- 
kansas concludes its season against Texas 
on Dec. ft and that's the big game that the 
fans and the coach arc pointing to. When 
ABC rescheduled the game last March. Bar- 
bara Broyles told her husband it was a mis- 
take. "You'll never be able to stand the 
wait," she said. 

After LSU inflicted a 42 0 loss on Rice in 
Houston, the I.SU cheering section began a 
"We're No. I" chant. Coach Charlie Mc- 
Clendon toned down that analysis, saying. 
"Our fans get carried away sometimes. Is this 
the best LSU club I’ve ever had' Lordy no, I 
wouldn't say that We've just won two 
games. When you label a team good. I want 
it to be good. I mean real good." 

Hvcryonc knew that the Tigers would be 
able to throw this year, but LSU also proved 
it was able to run with the ball. A total of 
13 Tigers carried the ball 6ft times for 272 
yards. McClendon has solved another old 
problem, injury to his top quarterback. "I've 
had my starter injured in five of the last 
seven years. When you've got just one, what 
do you do? That's why we're bringing three 
along. Wc don't want to get hurt there 
again." 


WEST 

1 . use ( 2 - 0 ) 

2. STANFORD (2-0) 

3. UCLA (3-0) 

The opening kickoff was returned to South- 
ern Cal's 27-yard line. Jimmy Jones, the Tro- 
jan quarterback, trotted into the huddle, 
dropped to one knee and quietly called: 
"Twenty-eight. Pitch right. On two." Jones 
took the snap, pitched to Tailback Clar- 
ence Davis and then swept right to assist in 
the blocking. Just 1 6 seconds after the USC- 
Northwcstem game began, Davis was 73 
yards downhcld into the Wildcat end zone. 
"I knew I was gone just as soon as I turned 
the comer," Davis said. 

Davis has done a lot of traveling around 


the country . He was bom in Birmingham, 
spent five years on Boston Post Road in 
the Bronx where his sports were stickball 
and handball, was city shotpul champion 
at Washington High in Los Angeles and at 
Fast Los Angeles JC broke O. J. Simpson's 
junior-college rushing record. "The touch- 
down was the thrill of my life," Davis said. 
"I'd always wanted to play in the Coli- 
seum. and then to have this happen on the 
first play ." In 21 carries he gained 164 yards 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: Although lamed by a bruised 
thigh. Oklahoma's Steve Owens ground out 
104 yards and three touchdowns, the llth 
straight time he has gained more than IOO 
yards in a game and the 40th TO of his career 

the LINEMAN: Mike Reid. Penn State lad- 
le. had five unassisted tackles and seven prob- 
ables in State's 27 3 win over Colorado. Reid 
shook off effects of a painful Charley horse 
and forced two punts that led to State scores 


as USC defeated Northwestern 48 6. After 
that. Wildcat Coach Alex Agave began call- 
ing him O. J Davis. 

" Wc beat a great football team," the Great 
Pumpkin said after his Oregon State Bea- 
vers upset Arizona State 30-7. Dee Andros’ 
defense kept constant pressure on Sun Dev- 
il Quarterbacks Joe Spagnola and Grady 
Hurst. But Art Malone is too talented to 
be contained by most of the nation's tack- 
Icrv, and he gained 1 19 yards on 28 carries. 
Oregon State's sophomore Quarterback 
Steve F.ndicott completed just five passes, 
but be made good use of Halfback Bryce 
Huddleston (99 yards in 14 carries) and a 
handful of other running backs. 

Although Stanford’s offense claims most 
attention, it was the inexperienced defensive 
line that received praise after the Indians 
defeated Oregon 28 0. "Our defense is rap- 
idly coming of age," said Coach John Ral- 
Ston. The eldest was Linebacker Don Par- 
ish, who made 17 tackles. Despite the size 
of the score, Ralston was less encouraged 
by the offense, particularly Quarterback Jim 
Plunkett. He threw two touchdown passes 
but also had three throws intercepted. "Jim 
seemed nervous, lie had an off day." 

Kansas State's Lynn Dickey had a more 
relaxing day. All he had to do was hand off 
to his three backs, each of whom scored 
twice. The Wildcats, who weren't expected 
to win much this season, rolled for the sec- 
ond week in a row, beating Arizona 42-27. 

Air Force, having upset SMU and threat- 
ened Missouri, was surprised by Wyoming 
27-25. And Idaho State's 47-42 victory was 
its first ever against Idaho. end 
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Fine time for a car wash, 
eh,Mr.Heyman! 



Relax. 

We’re right around the corner. 


We’re near. 


Because we’re the insurance that's handled by over 1 0,000 General Motors 
dealers in the United States and Canada, too.* 

All you do is call a nearby GM dealer. Then, we'll arrange the needed 
repairs there or at any other reliable repair shop. 

Over 2 million people arc using our “everywhere" insurance. 

How about you? MOTORS 

INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 

00 

Specialists in automobile physical damage insurance 
Handled by over 10.000 General Motors dealers 




PEOPLE 


♦ 'Miss Taylor docs not actually 
play golf," said a studio spokes- 
man of the shot of Elizabeth, 
in full 16th century costume, 
hacking away at a golf ball on 
the set of Anne of a Thousand 
Day 5 . "Just a publicity picture, 
really ." Some people w ill doany - 
thing to make a name for them- 
selves. 

MAONiFiciNT, the cable read. 
PLUS ULTRA FORMIDAHIL 
PEDALING PROGRESSION . . . 

oppy. Australia’s Sir Hubert Op* 
perman. now High Commission- 
er in Malta, thus applauded 
country man Vic Browne for bas- 
ing broken the world 24-hour 
unpaccd cycling record, which 
he himself had held for 20 years. 
Sir Hubert's distance was 506 
miles, 396 yards. Browne did 524 
miles, 639 yards. Sir Hubert 
could acknowledge the new rec- 
ord with genuine enthusiasm, 
because not only is Browne a fel- 




low Australian, he is the grand- 
son of Opperman's trainer and 
his run was made over the same 
route Sir Hubert took in 1939 
When Browne first gave it a try' 
in 1967 he asked Opperman's ad- 
vice. Sir Hubert counseled him 
as to choice of gears, food (sol- 
id food for the first 16 hours, 
"after that it’s like ashes in the 
mouth so switch to liquids") and 
suggested he avoid self-pity dur- 
ing the inevitable periods of 
physical depression. Evidently, 
this time Browne, a 27-year-old 
plumber, followed the advice, 
though when it was all over he 
did let down and admit, "It was 
a nightmare. I'm doubtful I 
could have gone farther ... I 
feel like a dehy drated cow." 

Joe Namuth is back in the bar 
business this time in Boston. 
A recent ad in the Boston Glohe 
announced, "Bachelors III has 
openings for cocktail waitresses 
. . . must be attractive with good 
figures . . . bring a bathing 
suit." It would seem that Na- 
math's new club isn't going to 
get its waitresses through Na- 


math'siand Mickey Mantles) 
new employment agency, since 
the latter organization mailed a 
frosty reply to a club manager 
requesting topless go-go danc- 
ers. "The theatrical division has 
not yet been activated," said 
Mantle Men and Namath Girls, 
Inc., "but we will be happy to 
advise you as soon as it is." 

In 1 929, when he was 12, Doug- 
las Heck swam the Bosporus and 
became the youngest American 
to have done so. Thirty-eight 
years later Heck, now the U.S. 
consul general at Istanbul and 
still a strong swimmer, swam 
the strait again, to become, al- 
most certainly, the youngest 
and the oldest American to 
have made it. Presumably Heck 
swam the Bosporus for the sec- 
ond time because upon returning 
to Istanbul he noticed that it 
was still there. 

Israel's Golda Melr keeps up no 
mean pace for the age of 71, 
but her friends are at a loss to ac- 
count in any conventional way 
for the prime minister's fitness. 


She chain-smokes three or more 
packs of cigarettes a day, drinks 
gallons of coffee and "likes to 
listen to classical music and gab 
with cronies" none of which is 
a real body-builder. However, 
her personal aide. Lou Kadar, 
docs say that Mrs. Mcir "doesn't 
mind climbing up stairs." 

# Mark Traynor. a New York 
beauty consultant, is already a 
big name m body painting and 
facial jewelry . Now he has cre- 
ated two new hairstyles- the 
Hawk and the Pepitone. "Just 
like the originals," he explains, 
“only a little shorter, because 
they're for girls.” 

At the National Governors* 
Conference in Colorado Springs, 
Colo , Arkansas Governor Win- 
throp Rockefeller (list happened 
to remark that he had owned 
1 4 private planes, w hich led Gov- 
ernor I. ester Maddox of Georgia 
to confide that all he had was a 
bicycle. Later, after ihe Southern 
Governors' Conference in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va , Rockefeller pre- 
sented Maddox with a bicycle' 
Shortly after that. Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller did his brother 
one better he gave Maddox a 
motorbike! Somebody ought to 
remind the Rockefeller boys that 
a bike was what Maddox fold 
them he had in the first place. 

Eight University of Houston stu- 
dents recently marched into the 
office of President Philip G. Hoff- 
man to demand that the school’s 
new field house he named for 
Elvin Hayes, but they shortly 
marched back out again to re- 
port meekly, "He taught us the 
facts of fund-raising life." Hoff- 
man had made it clear that the 
building would be named the 
[Judge Roy M.] Ilofhcinz Pa- 
vilion. because without SI .5 mil- 
lion from the Hofheinz Foun- 
dation the S6 million structure 
couldn't be completed. In other 
words, without the Establish- 
ment, no establishment. 
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These are the hip-hugging, neat-looking slacks of Celanese Fortrel and cotton. 

Fortrel polyester helps keep ’em looking fresh, new and bright. Our Lee-Prest® 
feature keeps them permanently pressed. Two fabrics and 10 colors to 
choose from: Available at better stores everywhere. From $7. 

c- — LEENS Leei FORTREL 

H. D. Lee Company, Inc., Dept A, P. O. Box 440, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201. Also available in Canada. 






Cadillac Mote- Ca> 




The distinctive new Cadillac captures the spirit of a whole 
new era of luxury motoring. The balance and boldness of 
its front-end design, the sweeping lines of its side contours, 
the sculptured beauty of its rear deck— everything about 
the 1970 Cadillac's dramatic styling looks to the future 
and distinguishes it from all the other fine cars. 

Its interior, spacious and elegantly appointed, surrounds 
you with rich new fabrics and leathers, and a wealth of 
comforts and conveniences. And you can select Cruise 
Control, which automatically maintains any pre- 
selected speed; Automatic Climate Control for all- 
weather driving comfort; Automatic Level Control, 
which helps keep the car level even with a heavy 
load; and dozens of other advanced assists to 
enhance your motoring enjoyment. 


Beautiful stance. 
Brilliant follow-through. 

The Cadillac approach 
to the 

spirited seventies. 


lAlhat you see ami what you feel in the neio 
Cadillac reflect brilliantly the vitality of its 
performance and the ease with which you 
can handle it. The big 472 V-S engine 
smoothly and quietly delivers a responsive- 
ness thats astonishing for a car of such 
magnificence. Yet, with Cadillac's 
variable-ratio power steering and 
power front disc brakes, Cadillac driv- 
ing is a most relaxing experience. 

This is Cadillac for 1970: beauty, elegance, 
luxury and performance that set new 
standards for a great decade. Youre 
invited to discover the difference total 
dedication to excellence makes in the 
world's finest luxury car. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLO 


flying / William Johnson 


Suburbia 's Angels cool it 
in the run for pylons 


In Reno'* national air races the spiritual heirs of yesterday's goggled 
romantics turned out to be psychiatrists, dentists and engineers 


W ere there really once such days? 

When wings aloft were made for 
walking and barns were really stormed 
. . . when real Hell's Angels flew air- 
planes at corn-tassel level across farm 
fields, laughing as the milk soured in 
the dairy herds and enraged Farmer 
Browns reached up with pitchforks in 
ludicrous attempts to bring them down? 
Well, yes. of course. But the magnificent 
flying squirrels of that day arc now dead 
or old. and who has come to replace 
them? If the 1969 national air races 
at Reno the other day were any mea- 
sure, the swashhucklc of yore has given 
way to the burnished cool of suburbia; 
territory where grinning daredevils in 
mauve goggles once reigned alone now 
stands occupied by Establishment men. 
Indeed, your dentist may be one. 

The meet was held at a desolate World 
War II air base in the sagebrush flats be- 
yond town. Amazingly, a large crowd 
of people— 53,399 turned up out there 
over the six days of public flying. On 
the final day a crew of unflappable FAA 
controllers climbed into the base's aban- 
doned tower and, with portable radio 
equipment and hand-held signal lights, 
masterfully handled a torrential flow of 
private pilots coming in to sec the races. 
Five hundred planes in 2yi hours 
dropped in on the old air base — a rate 
that is double the average of traffic han- 
dled at Los Angeles International Air- 
port. There were another 1,400 planes 
at Reno Municipal Airport. 

The planes actually entered in the com- 
petition were a lovely lot of machinery, 
with engines tuned to perfection and sur- 
faces brilliantly painted and affection- 


ately shined to a blinding gloss. There 
were 80 entrants parked in two spar- 
kling ranks perhaps half a mile long; 
cutesy little midget Formula I racers, 
jaunty sports biplanes, noble old 
AT-6 SNJ fighter-trainers from World 
War II and remember Rosie the Riv- 
eter and the war-bond rally? — 10 P-51 
Mustangs and four Grumman F8F Bear- 
cats. These last were 400-mph aircraft 
entered in the glamour class of the 
races— the Unlimiteds. 

No jets could compete, so the ramps 
rang with anachronistic cries of Con- 
tact! and. yes, as planes wheeled out 



DARRYL GREENAMYER BROKE A RECORD 
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to the runway, propellers spinning in 
the quaint, transparent circles of not so 
long ago. there was a constant flicker 
of thumbs up from the cockpits. Surely 
these must be the spiritual grandsons of 
Max Immclmann. he of the Turn, and 
Lincoln Bcachey, the first man to fly in- 
side a building. For it is clear that air rac- 
ing is dangerous. It involves flying at 
great speeds at terrifyingly low altitudes 
(26 feet is the legal minimum) around 
and around an oval course (3.5 or 8.5 
miles, depending on the class) marked 
by 50-foot-high pylons that must be cut 
as closely as possible on all turns to 
avoid losing distance. So who are the 
daredevils of 1969? 

Well, there is this graying fellow from 
Florida, who is wearing a blue golf vi- 
sor. And sneakers. His name is Edwin 
H. Snyder, and he is an electrical con- 
tractor who paid S3.000 last year for 
the AT-6 he is flying. His wife, Jcrc, 
shoots home movies with a Kodak In- 
stamatic when Ed flics, and they ask 
their friends over to watch whenever they 
get home. (There will be 12 rolls from 
Reno alone.) Jerc said the only objec- 
tion she has to Ed's flying is that he 
likes to stop at the airport and fly the 
AT-6 for half an hour or so instead of 
coming straight home from work. "I'm 
just hooked on it. I guess," says Snyder. 

And here is another graying fellow, 
lanky and handsome, with the sun-squint 
marks 'of a habitual flier at his eyes. 
Also wearing sneakers. He is Richard 
Gregory, a very pleasant man from Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and he too has an AT-6. 
"There have been dozens of articles writ- 
ten about the sex symbolism of flying," 




he said, “and perhaps that is one of the 
reasons some of us like to race airplanes. 
You know— the phallic symbol of the 
long nose penetrating the sky and all 
that power at the pilot's command. But 
no man can generalize about the mo- 
tivations behind airplane racing." Yes. 
well. Richard Gregory, airplane racer, 
is a psychiatrist in real life. 

Such is Barnstorm Land '69, popu- 
lated with realtors and attorneys and 
dentists and farmers and many airline 
captains. Except for the occasional roar 
of engines, the atmosphere of air racing 
at Reno was one of suburban serenity. 
Even the spectators seemed sensible and 
gentle, expressing placid appreciation as 
they strolled among the planes and pi- 
lots. speaking respectfully of air scoops 
and ailerons and streamlined cockpit 
canopies as if they were strolling an art 
gallery instead of an airstrip packed w ith 
engines of violent speed. Here and there 
a pilot and his family could be seen 
lounging on lawn chairs or blankets, en- 
joying a cold-chicken picnic from wicker 
baskets beneath the wing of a doughty 
little P-51. 

Once upon a time air racing in the 
U.S. was a sw inging, even a heroic sport, 
with the likes of Glenn Curtiss and Jim 
Doolittle and Speed Holman and Tex 
Rankin and Tony LeVier at the con- 
trols. Before World War II air races 
were helpful in testing new aerodynamic 
and power-plant improvements. The 
postwar years found aircraft companies 
doing research that was light-scars be- 
yond racing's poor power to help, and 
the all-important corporate sponsorship 
of planes disappeared. 


A stunning 1949 crash in Cleveland, 
in which Pilot Bill Odom rocketed into 
a house, killing himself, a young moth- 
er and her baby, almost wrote the sport's 
obituary. But in 1964 a Reno cattle mil- 
lionaire named Bill Stead (who was also 
a hydroplane champion) decided that 
he just had to see an airplane race, so 
he promoted the project himself and 
asked the Reno Chamber of Commerce 
to sponsor it. 

For years Reno has had its nose 
squashed against the glass, watching 
the dazzle of the high rollers' paradise 
to the south, and for years it has 
tried to whomp up a big-iinic pro- 
motional scheme that would give it 
some of the Las Vegas gloss. To a 
town as desperate for promotional 
gimmicks as Reno, the idea of reviving 
the air races in 1 964 seemed pretty slick 
and, if nothing else, might bring a 
few people into the casinos to lose 
money during the traditional post-La- 
bor Day doldrums. 

While Reno itself remains a henna- 
rinse Las Vegas its uncrowded skies 
arc tine for aircraft, and its affair with 
flying has been a fairly pleasant partner- 
ship. Though Stead died recently in a 
plane crash, the event has prospered, 
and the sport is in a state of renascence. 

For some time now its brightest or- 
nament has been a stubby, white, 
hopped-up Bearcat called Conquest I and 
flow n by one of the hottest pilots in the 
world — a jockey-sized fellow named 
Darr>l Greenamyer. Darryl is a test pi- 
lot for Lockheed and has recently been 
flying the SR-71, a machine designed to 
cruise at mach 3. He has flow n 600 hours 


piston racers wheel around a pylon at 
Reno, where jets were banned and the clock— 
but not the crowd— was turned back to 1945. 


at mach 2 speeds. 200 hours at mach 3. 
As for his capabilities in prop-driven 
craft, it was Greenamyer. age 33. and 
his Conquest /. age 25. that streaked 
across Edwards Air Force Base in Cal- 
ifornia on Aug. 16 at 477.98 mph. That 
shattered a world speed record for prop 
planes a record held since 1939 by a 
German Messcrschmitt. Becomingly 
candid, Greenamyer says. "This plane 
has dominated racing for the last few 
years. If we get off the ground and the 
wheels come up. we don't lose. Of course, 
we built this specifically as a racing craft. 
Most others in the Unlimiteds arc fly- 
ing planes for sport. It really isn't very 
fair. I suppose." 

Really, it isn't. Before this year’s race. 
Greenamyer announced that it was the 
last for Conquest /. then climbed into 
the tiny cockpit and rolled the old fight- 
er out onto the ramp. At the end of the 
first lap (8.5 miles around), Greenamyer 
led the runner-up by half a mile. At the 
sixth lap, he was five miles ahead, at 
the ninth. 7 5. and when he flashed past 
the checked flag after the 12th and last 
circuit, he had lapped the entire field 
and won by an astonishing nine miles, 
setting a record of 412.631 mph. After 
Greenamyer taxied up to a relatively 
docile crowd, his crew of mechanics 
poured champagne all over him and all 
over old Conquest I. They shouted, they 
whistled, they clicked their heels in the 
air. Nothing suburban about their 
exuberance. 

Ah, perhaps here one could revive the 
flamboy ance of the old days. The grease 
monkeys . . . guys bom with a wrench 
between their teeth and an oil smear on 
their checks . . . guys made of strut 
wire and propeller metal. Here was Ray 
Poe, Conquest /* s crew chief, and what 
did this simple mechanic think of Green- 
amycr's racing feat? "Man is a hunter 
by nature.' Man's world is now the ma- 
chine. The best machine makes the 
best hunter, and we had the best ma- 
chine today." Thus spake the grease 
monkey— a Lockheed research flight 
engineer in real life. *nd 
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bridge / Charles Goren 


Available in 4 colors (red. blue, black and white), each with heavy chrome plate top. 
Also available with gold plate top and gold band. in black, $7.95. 

Price* suggested reUil. Ronson Corp., Wocdbridgc. N. J. Mado in U. S. A. Also available in Canada. 

When you 
can buy a 
Ronson 
Butane 
Windlite 


for only $ 5 95 
grab it! 



Chalk one up 
for youth 

It's so easy to start a bridge argu- 
* ment that I hardly need to give ad- 
vice on that subject, but if you're in 
complete agreement with the players in 
your group about bidding systems - 
which, admittedly, seems highly im- 
probable — you can always stir up some 
excitement by a discussion of the relative 
merits of youthful stamina and veteran 
judgment in tournament play. Leaving 
aside consideration of the Italian Blue 
Team members, who arc something 
else again, you might make a good 
case for youth by citing Patrick Huang, 
star of the Chinese team that finished 
second to Italy in this year’s World 
Championship in Rio. Huang is only 
26, but he is a veteran of more than 
10 years of international competition, 
having played in the Far East Cham- 
pionship when he was only 1 5. 

Still, Huang was far from the young- 
est player at Rio. Indeed there were three 
younger players on Brazil's team of 
South American champions. They fin- 
ished fifth and last, but not without 
throwing a last-minute scare into the 
fourth-place French. And their youngest 
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Opening lead: jack of hearts 
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player. Roberto Figucira Mcllo. an 18- 
ycar-old engineering student at Gua- 
nabara State University, did not ap- 
pear the slightest bit abashed either 
by the company he was keeping or 
the fact that his youth was setting a Ber- 
muda Bowl precedent. For a sample 
of his coolth. here's a deal in which 
he and his partner. Decio Coutinho, 
the oldest Brazilian at 47. were pitted 
against the top French stars, Henri 
Svarc and Jcan-Michcl Boulcngcr. 

South’s two no-trump overcall was a 
conventional bid in the Roman System, 
which is as natural to Brazilians as stan- 
dard American is to players in this coun- 
try. This particular bid showed a two- 
suiter in the black suits. The French 
proceeded to find what would have been 
a reasonably profitable save against four 
spades, but Coutinho went on to five 
spades because his hand was defensively 
hopeless and because his length in clubs 
would nullify much of partner's defen- 
sive strength. It was obvious that Cou- 
tinho thought he was taking a save, and 
it was therefore natural for Svarc to dou- 
ble on the strength of his trump trick. 

After winning the first trick with the 
ace of hearts, Boulcngcr shifted to the 
king of diamonds. Declarer ruffed and 
promptly led the jack of spades! Svarc 
agonized but. fearing that his partner 
held the one king or ace. he played 
low, and the jack held the trick. Mcllo 
then cashed the ace and king, dropped 
the blank king of clubs by cashing his 
ace and wound up making a doubled 
overtrick. The Brazilian audience went 
wild at the success of their young hero's 
apparently impudent coup, and it did 
seem that Svarc had fallen into a bril- 
liant trap. 

The fact is, however, that declarer's 
play was his best bet to escape disaster 
if the black suits were not favorably di- 
vided, which was a distinct possibility. 
Mcllo wanted to leave at least one trump 
in dummy to take care of a second round 
of diamonds. He also wanted to estab- 
lish dummy's 10 of spades as an entry, 
reserving a possible finesse for the king 
of clubs if that play appeared essential. 
True. Mello's contract could not be made 
if one opposing player held four trumps 
to the queen and the clubs were divided 2- 
0. But in that ease the opponents could 
have made five diamonds, and South's 
objective was to avoid being set more 
than the value of the opponents' vul- 
nerable game. end 



First, larman . 

"tracked down" 
a rugged new % 
leather uniquely *> 
marked for fashion rag 

Next, we created for it * 

a collection of highly dis- \ 
tinctive designs. Then we 
completed the job by produc- 
ing shoes of rare character and 
quality Congo Crain is available at 
your nearby Jarman dealer's in this 
and other "wear-tested" styles. 
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DESIGN for sport Pamela Knight 


Here comes a hobby that can drive you crazy 



CTvcryonc knows that Americans arc 
incurable collectors of things. Bot- 
tle caps, marbles and old baseball bub- 
ble-glint trading cards have always been 
line in their fashion, but recently a new- 
er old hobby has been moving up. Many 
enthusiasts arc turning to sports stamps, 
a game that any number can play. 

One reason the challenge is so satisfy- 
ing today is that it goes on and on. The 
first sports stamps were a series of 1 2 is- 
sued by Greece in 18% to publicize and 
finance the revival of the Olympic 
Games. The stamps helped pay for the 
construction of the stadium (roughly 
$200,000 in those days ) and 1 8% was the 
only year in which the Games did not end 
in some kind of financial confusion. The 
stamps— like the one shown at the bot- 
tom of the opposite page— depicted the 
sports and mythology of ancient Greece. 

It was not until the 1930s that stamp 
designs began to appear in the more vig- 
orous style shown on these pages, and 
sports philately became a new fashion. In 
topical collections — those that are cen- 
tered around a single subject— sports 
stamps arc now in the top 10. 

Actually, stamp hobbyists say that it 
is hard for a collector to keep up with 
the supply. In fact. I ra Sccbachcr, of Ros- 
lyn, N.Y., a former baseball writer who 
has one of the most complete collections 
in existence, complains that it never will 
be complete. Sccbachcr says there arc 
at least 6.000 sports stamps already on 
the market, and a dozen or so new ones 
appear each week. The catalog of Olym- 
pic stamps alone, starting with the se- 
ries of 12 dignified commemoratives, 
runs to 336 pages. 


a SAMPLING OF stamps that rate with to- 
day's philatelists includes bobsledding, discus 
throwing, gym nail it* and a variety of sports 
uctivjtict. but the most valuable in any collec- 
tion is the sepia number (r/g/rr) which shows the 
Acropolis and Parthenon at Athens, issued to 
mark the 1896 revival of the Olympics. It now 
brings S27S on the sports stamp market. 






Proving that no collector is happy without a challenge, a 
new version of an oldtime sedentary game is catching on 


It was a long time before the world's 
postal authorities followed the lead pro- 
vided by Greece, but when the trend 
got going, it ran wild. As designs be- 
came more dramatic and colorful, some 
countries (emerging African nations, 
destitute South American dictatorships, 
midget European principalities) began 
to make ends meet by constantly issu- 
ing new' stamps — any kind of stamp, 
often very poorly printed, and even more 
often showing some sport alien to the 
country. 

The London Games of 1948 saw the 
beginning of thousands of issues aimed 
at the sports philatelist by countries oth- 
erwise not noticeably involved in the 
Olympics — Peru. South Korea and Mon- 
aco. for example. Austria's modest set 
of seven stamps commemorating the 
Ninth Winter Games at Innsbruck five 
years ago was supplemented by sheets 
and sheets of stamps from such unlike- 
ly places as Burundi and Bhutan. 

World Cup issues add to the mount- 
ing heap. Whether a country wins or 
loses, reaches the last 16 or even plays 
soccer at all. is incidental. Paraguay. Al- 
bania and the Arab oil states all cel- 
ebrate the World Cup every four years 
as a matter of course. In May 1 962. Mon- 
golia honored the game with an issue 
printed in Budapest in English, thus mak- 
ing the best of both worlds. 

In the face of all this the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has kept its cool. So far the 
1932 Winter and Summer Olympics, the 
Pan-American Games, basketball, base- 
ball. football, the American Turners 
and Ducks Unlimited have had their 





Who says our penguin 
is only a fair weather bird? 

Not Munsingwear golf pros Dave Stockton and Tommy Jacobs. 
For years our bird has been on the best selling golf shirts in 
the world. 

But now. he’s appearing on our line of Grand-Slam® golf 
jackets, too. In case it’s a little grey on the green. Frosty on the 
front nine. Or a little windy on the back. 

So now. our fair weather bird is a fairway bird. Period. 

Left: Contrast color, zipper front, 100% nylon shell jacket. 

Two contrast color, side nylon zipper pockets. Cord draw string 
bottom. Contrast color concealed nylon zipper hood. 

Right: Zipper jacket, double panel front, two side pockets, 
button tab sides, stand up collar. Open placket cuffs. Wamsutu 
poplin. 50% Fortrel 1 ® polyester, 50% combed cotton. 

Note to golf widows: Both machine washable. 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


If anyone was still in doubt about the 
* identity of I969's Horse of the Year 
all he had to do was join the crowd of 
42.348 at Belmont Park last Saturday 
or turn on his TV. In the milc-and-a- 
quarter Woodward Stakes, a weight-for- 
age event that has become a genuine 
American fall classic, the country's best 
3-ycar-old. Arts and Letters, trounced 
thccountry’s best older horse. Nodouble, 
by two lengths to wrap up the title be- 
yond all dispute. Since late May. Paul 
Mellon's chestnut son of Ribot has won 
five stakes in a row to bring his record 
for the year to seven wins in 1 3 starts, 
including a convincing victory over Ma- 
jestic Pnnee in the Belmont. If the 
Prince's name still appears on the bal- 
lot it will be put there by those who for- 
get that a racing animal's durability 
throughout the racing year should over- 
shadow brilliance displayed through only 
half the long season. (Majestic Prince’s 
1969 career began on Jan. 7. hut de- 
spite victories in the Kentucky Derby 
and Preakness, it ended after his eighth 
race, the Belmont, on June 7.) 

Arts and Letters’ presence in the 
Woodward frightened off all but three 
rivals. All of them had to give him six 
pounds, which is a little like Joe Fra- 
zier putting one arm in a sling before 
tackling Muhammad Ali. Nodouble, a 
dependable campaigner who has now 
been out of the money only twice in 10 
starts this year (he has finished first in 
four SI 00.000 races), had tested Arts 
and Letters once before. On that oc- 
casion. the Metropolitan Handicap. No- 
double carried 1 29 pounds and was beat- 
en by Mellon’s colt by 2V£ lengths, as 
Arts and Letters carried III. This time 
the weight spread was narrower (126 to 
120). but the results were almost ex- 
actly the same. One difference W3s that 
in the Metropolitan ( run on May 30) No- 
double may have been at his best while 
Arts and Letters was still improving. 

There was no question last week that 
Arts was at his best; he was so good, in 
fact, that he must now be regarded as 
the equal of such former Woodward win- 
ners as Buck passer and Damascus. “He's 
certainly better than Sword Dancer." 
said his trainer. Elliott Burch. “In fact, 
a really good 3-ycar-old— like Sword 
Dancer. Buckpasscr or Damascus 
should be able to beat a top older horse 


Three could have stayed home 


Arts and Letters Is running out of opposition, even among the older 
horses. He probably didn't need the Woodward's weight-for-age edge 


at this time of year at weight for age. 
That is. if the older horse's name doesn't 
happen to be Kelso!" 

There was nothing devious about the 
running of this Woodward. Nodoublc. 
a son of the highly successful Australian 
stallion Noholmc II. went right to the 
lead, with Verbatim not far behind him. 
Arts and Letters and Chompion. whose 
only chance for a victory would have re- 
quired switching the event to a splash- 
off in the infield lake, brought up the 
rear. Braulio Bac/a made his move with 
Arts and Letters around the far turn 
and quickly mastered Verbatim. As he 
drew closer to Nodouble and the quar- 
ter pole at the head of the stretch, the lat- 
ter's jockey. Eddie Belmonte, took his 
mount wide deliberately. Verbatim, if 
he had had anything left, could have 
whipped through a hole on the inside 
big enough to accommodate a Grey- 
hound bus. Bac/a. loo, at that moment, 
could still have elected to change course 
to the inside, in which ease he undoubt- 
edly would have won by at least an- 
other length or two. But he knew he 
had the winning horse under him and 
he took Belmonte's maneuver in stride 
before going about his own business. 
Just short of the eighth pole he tapped 
Arts and Letters once on the shoulder 
and opened up a half length. This grad- 
ually was increased to two lengths 
through the final furlong. Nodoublc had 
a length and a half over Verbatim at 
the finish, while Chompion was another 
eight lengths to the rear. Arts and Let- 
ters was clocked in 2:01. one second off 
Kelso's Woodward record, made in 1961 
Losing Owner Gene Goff had said be- 
fore the race of Nodoublc. "We let him 
get a little short on us during the last 
few months. We played with him too 
much at Saratoga." Well, on Saturday, 
Arts and Letters played with him. too, 
and so effortlessly that Elliott Burch's 
longtime friend and oft-time rival, T rain- 
cr Mack Miller. said. “Right now I don't 
think any living thing can beat him. He 


may be one of the best horses we’ve 
seen around here in a long, long time." 

Burch will continue to put good stiff 
works into his 3-year-old champion be- 
fore his next start— the two-mile Jock- 
ey Club Gold Cup on Oct. 25 — but in- 
sists he docs this only because "Arts 
and Letters is a born worker. If you 
tried to hold him back in the mornings 
he might hurt himself." Burch is ap- 
proaching S900.000 in earnings for Mel- 
lon. apparently on the way to the first 
51 million year for both of them. He 
sported a w ide grin as he went to the win- 
ner's circle to greet the champion, who 
has earned 5505.472. As Bac/a wheeled 
the colt into the enclosure Burch said 
proudly. “Look! He came back in with 
his ears pricked. Isn't he just great!" 

Yes. Arts and Letters may well de- 
serve that description. «no 
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golf / Mark Mulvoy 

/ 


Here's to you, 

Mr. Robinson — the 
pros love you . . . 


. . . more than you could know. For Dick 
Meath of Robinson, III. has made the PGA’s 
smallest tournament a bonanza for the needy 


There is no golf course on the PGA 
■ tour quite like the Crawford Coun- 
ty Country Club (the 4Cs) in Robinson, 
III. Where else can you get to the lock- 
er room 30 minutes before you leave 
your motel room? Where else can you 
find a clubhouse doorman wearing an 
Episcopal minister's collar? Where else 
can you find slot machines in the club- 
house? And where else can you three- 
putt to the accompaniment of a high 
school pep band practicing for a foot- 
ball game? 

Only at the 4Cs in Robinson. The lour- 
ing pros discovered this last week dur- 
ing the S75.000 Robinson Open Golf 
Classic. Later, when Bob Goalby ac- 
cepted the winner’s check for SI 5.000 
Sunday afternoon, they discovered one 
more thing: the check was signed, cer- 
tified and bounceproof. Not all winners' 
checks on the tour arc like that any- 
more. as the players learned at the Mich- 
igan Golf Classic three weeks ago. 

As Goalby and his rivals also learned, 
the Robinson Open is the mystery tour- 
nament on the PGA schedule. Indeed, 
it offers the smallest purse for a so-called 
major championship on the tour, and 
for this reason all of the top 25 money- 
winners for 1969 naturally managed to 
occupy themselves elsewhere. Maybe 
some of them couldn't find the place be- 
cause the tournament is played in the 
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most remote geographical area on the 
tour. 

Robinson is an industrial town of 
8,000 located in southeast Illinois, some 
five hours by car from Chicago and three 
hours from both St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis. During the tournament most 
players had to stay in motels at Vin- 
cennes. Ind.. a half-hour drive, and they 
were unusually early for their starting 
times every day because a part of In- 
diana runs on Eastern time while Il- 
linois is an hour behind on Central time. 

There is no tourism to lure spectators 
to Robinson, although some people do 
stop occasionally to ask about Novelist 
James Jones, who grew up in the town. 
The townspeople always tell them that 
Jones was the first boy to jump through 
the skylight at the high school and that 
he liked to take off his clothes and run 
around shooting arrows at everyone. 

The timing of the tournament is pe- 
culiar, too. The tour itself came to a 
halt two weeks before the Robinson, and 
in two more weeks it resumes in Las 
Vegas. Certainly a tournament played 
in Illinois the last week of September 
football time— cannot make sense. And 
how can it possibly make money? 

’ 'That’s what everybody asked us from 
the beginning,” says Dick Heath, the 
tournament director. "But this year we 
will make about $50,000— grossing 


about SI 50,000. Now next year I’d like 
to schedule a $150,000 Robinson Open. 
That would really be something, 
wouldn't it? A 5150,000 tournament in 
Robinson. They’d all be here for that 
one." 

The Robinson is Dick Heath's tour- 
nament. Heath became a club official in 
1962, when the 4Cs was a little nine- 
hole pasture that lost thousands of dol- 
lars every year. ’’The first thing I did 
was change the spending programs of 
the members," Heath said. ‘‘I installed 
a charge-only system in the clubhouse 
and the pro shop, and we made S6.800 
the first year. No country club can make 
money doing a cash business." 

Heath also realized that nine-hole golf 
courses were a nuisance, so he convinced 
Dr. Sam Allen, a general practitioner 
in Robinson, to give the club 100 acres 
of adjacent land. In return. Heath gave 
Dr. Allen a lifetime membership in the 
club. Heath raised $35,000 himself, bor- 
rowed S50.000 and talked townspeople 
into donating $35,000 of free services, 
then built the new nine holes on Dr. Al- 
len’s land. 

The first Robinson Open was played 
in 1962 on the old nine-hole course. "We 
were losing so much money then," Heath 
said, "that the club couldn't put up the 
purse, so I sold $10 shares to 200 peo- 
ple. In the end we lost $1.26 per share.” 


After that the Robinson became an an- 
nual event, and each year Heath in- 
creased the size of the purse. "We scared 
everybody when we went to S 10,000 in 
1967," he said, "and they about died 
when we went to $25,000 in 1968. When 
I convinced them that we could have a 
$75,000 tournament this year, they all 
thought I was nuts or something." To 
protect themselves against that S75.000. 
the club members immediately insured 
Heath’s life for SI 50.000. "Any trou- 
bles," Heath says kiddingly. “and all 
they have to do is bump me off." 

The S75.000 tournament. Heath de- 
cided, would be a community affair He 
started an immediate promotion cam- 
paign. He mailed 12,000 brochures, dis- 
tributed 10,000 automobile bumper 
stickers, placed 1.500 posters and ar- 
ranged for 25 billboards. And he went 
to meetings to talk the tournament up. 
"I ought to be an honorary Rotarian by 
now," he said. 

Money was the most pressing need. 
The Alcan corporation contributed $33.- 

000 to the Robinson purse as part of an 
agreement with the PGA since 12 PGA 
pros would be playing opposite the Rob- 
inson in the Alcan championship at Port- 
land, Ore. Heath somehow sold 95 gold 
sponsor badges at $500 each and gave 
each gold sponsor two places in the pre- 
tournament pro-am, a fistful of tickets, 
a man's blazer and a woman’s sweater. 
He obtained the clothing at cost from 
his wife's dress shop. 

Next, Heath sold more than 70 pa- 
tron-sponsor badges at S I (X) each. He 
also sold advertising for the official tour- 
nament program and the daily pairing 
sheets. "We had to put a synthetic tee 
down at the 9th because the grass never 
grew there, and the Monsanto people 
charged me $700 for it." Heath says. 
"The day after that I sold them a pair- 
ing sheet ad for S600." 

Heath had more than S90.000 in the 
bank long before the players arrived at 
Robinson last week. Expenses were al- 
ways minimal. "I didn’t mind begging, 
borrowing and stealing." he said. "And 

1 hired only one employee a part-time 
secretary. Everybody else volunteered." 

The people around Robinson laugh 
when Heath mentions volunteers. "Dick 
thinks he’s with the church." one lady 
said. "He’s always asking you if you’d 
mind doing something for him." Heath 
even asked the town’s Episcopalian min- 
ister. Father Paul Baker, to volunteer 


and all last week Father Baker was check- 
ing everyone's badges before he would 
let them into the clubhouse. 

Bob Jones, the local Cadillac dealer, 
volunteered to handle all the picture- 
taking. Horace Maze, a volunteer fire- 
man. worked the parking lot, taking time 
off to chase the fire engines if need be. 
And then there was this message on the 
desk in tournament headquarters, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Maxine Zwermann, the 
mayor's wife and Heath’s volunteer as- 
sistant "Maxine. If we need extra help 
on the phones, we are to contact Doris 
Pricr and she will get Gladys Kcclcv. 
Gladys can’t work on Tuesday. She may 
be available Wednesday afternoon." 

With everything in order and almost 
all expenses practically guaranteed, the 
Robinson Open began last Thursday. 
During the four days of the tournament. 
Heath estimated that the club grossed 
$30,000 from daily ticket sales. $28,000 
from the concessions, $7,000 from a spe- 
cial rafilc with three different prizes (a 
trip to Hawaii, a new automobile and a 
color television set) and $2,500 from 
parking. He forgot to mention how much 
the 4Cs made from the six slot machines 
in the private room in the clubhouse. 

Despite the financial success of the 
tournament. Heath became a disillu- 
sioned individual as the week progressed. 
"I'm learning that the players don't re- 
alize what the sponsors do to make a mul- 
timillion-dollar tour available to them.” 
he said. "The things provided for them 
every week don't just happen. I'm not 
talking about the players who were here 
this week. I'm talking about all the oth- 
ers who became rich because of people 
like us." 

Last week the only real name play- 
ers in the Robinson field were Doug 
Sanders, Goalby and Dow Finstcrwald. 
They all were there for the same rea- 
son: they were having poor seasons, 
were way down on the money lists 
and needed a victory to guarantee 
their exempt status for another year. 
The rest of the field was composed of 
the young players. 

"We’re glad they all came to see us," 
said Dick Heath. "Next year we hope 
there will be more of them, if you know 
what I mean." Well. Heath is learning 
about the pros, and the golf pros arc 
learning about Heath. The Robinson 
Open may not be a big-money deal yet, 
but the money is real the checks don’t 
bounce. <md 
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We've taken up the sfack in our Perma-Prest' 
slacks with these trim-cuts from our Kings Road 
Collection. Newest patterns in a blend of Dacron* 
polyester and rayon. In Country shades of brown, 
green, blue or gold. Under S10. Available at 
selected Sears stores and in Catalog. 

•DuPont Registered Trademark 




The store within a store at Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





hunting /Virginia Kraft 


A bang-up time in Mexico 

White-winged doves cloud the skies south of the border, providing 
a shooter with a busy time and a full bag of the little tricks 


S an Fernando— a clutch of shabby 
adobe shops— squats on the dirt 
road between Matamoros and Ciudad 
Victoria, some 93 miles south of the Mex- 
ican border. The only hotel, if it can be 
called that, is inhabited mainly by cock- 
roaches. and there is not a single sou- 
venir stand in town. This last makes 
sense, because there is seldom a tourist 
to be seen. But, for all its shortcomings, 
San Fernando has one attraction that 
for hunters— puts it ahead of any other 
place in Mexico: it is the center of the 
best white-wing dove shooting in North 
America. 

The w hite-w inged dove ( Zenaida asia - 
licit )— for those who have never seen 
one, and this includes most Americans, 
because the bird never gets farther north 
each year than the border portions of 
our Southwestern slates— is a slightly 
larger cousin of the mourning dove. 
Weighing between four and 4 Vi ounces, 
its plumage ranges from milk-chocolate 
brow n to steel gray w ith white on the un- 
derbelly and a flashy white stripe, which 
accounts for its name, on its black-tipped 
wings The bird is delectable eating 
broiled or baked - although each one 
provides only two mouthfuls. 

The white-wing travels in vast flights 
of from 40.000 to 60.000 birds, winter- 
ing in Central and South America and 
spending its summers in northern Mex- 
ico and along the Rio Grande, where in 
a day it has been known to strip more 
than two tons of sorghum from a single 
plantation. With the mourning dove, the 
white-w ing shares the distinction of be- 
ing the most difficult to bring down of 
all the migratory birds. 

On the U.S. side of the border a typ- 
ical w hite-w ing shoot along the lower 
Rio Grande, where the total season this 
year was two half-days and the estimat- 
ed number of hunters who crowded the 


valley border towns topped 200,000, is 
a combination carnival, convention and 
Chicago riot. 

But south of the border, on the other 
side of the Rio Grande, Mexican white- 
wing shooting is as different from that 
in the U.S. as a Tequila Marfa is from 
tomato juice. Instead of two half-days, 
the season is two months long. Instead 
of a 10-bird limit, the daily limit is IS 
and the possession limit 45, and the 
only problem is knowing when to stop 
shooting. 

This can be a problem when the late 
afternoon skies arc literally clouded with 
birds. In spite of such a surfeit of doves, 
about the biggest crowd a white-wing 
hunter may happen upon in the course 
of a weekend shoot is a couple of San Fer- 
nando natives on the way to the local 
water hole. 

Why. then, do white-wing hunters 
travel hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of miles to battle a mob scene 
only slightly removed from mass hys- 
teria and greatly removed from any sem- 
blance of sport, when by traveling less 
than 100 miles farther south they could 
find what must surely approach the ul- 
timate in bird shooting? Why? Because, 
alas, there arc a few hitches to hunting 
in Mexico. 

It is one thing to cross into Mexico 
as a tourist with all those friendly green 
U.S. dollars to be spent and all those 
friendly border merchants ready to of- 
fer their wares and friendly advice. But 
to come into Mexico as a bona fide hunt- 
er carrying a gun is another story. Pan- 
cho Villa gave a warmer welcome to 
the Texas Rangers. 

There is something about the sight of 
a gun- sporting firearm though it may 
be— that has the same effect upon even 
the most timid Mexican official as the 
wave of a cape has on a brave bull. A 


smart hunter puls his money on the ta- 
ble and mumbles gracias to everything. 
There is the usual long roll of red tape 
strung behind you from the border all 
the way to the hunting grounds — per- 
mits and payoffs ad nauseam. 

You expect it all to end when you 
have nearly reached your destination but 
on a deserted road 50 miles into the in- 
terior of a foreign country with soldiers 
waving guns, one does not argue, one 
pays. W'c did: four times, to four dif- 
ferent officials, for four different rea- 
sons. The Mexicans call it la mordida — 
the bite. 

Things might have been worse except 
for Glenn Biggs, who set up the hunt 
and who managed to get us through 
most hijackings with minimum scars. 
Biggs, president of National Western 
Life Insurance in Austin, has influential 
friends (the President of Mexico, L.BJ 
and the current governors of the states 
of Tamaulipas and Texas, to name a 
few). He used their names often during 
our various unplanned stops along the 
road to San Fernando 

No hunting, it would seem, could be 
worth such trouble. Most hunting is not. 
But for all the trouble— the bribes, the 
delays, the back-bruising drive from Ma- 
tamoros south, the scorching temper- 
atures and voracious insects — the white- 
wing shooting at San Fernando is worth 
it all and then some. 

The shooting has not always been so 
good. Until the 1950s there was little 
food to attract the birds to the area. In- 
stead they flew farther north to the cul- 
tivated lands across the border. But w hen 
the Falcon Dam opened the upper Gulf 
area of Mexico to irrigation, the birds 
found a more inviting summering ground 
closer to home. The main crop, once cot- 
ton, is sorghum. Water is plentiful. It is 
ideal white-wing country. 

A dirt road goes cast from the center 
of San Fernando toward the Gulf. It is 
rutted and pocked and runs through a 
tangled jungle. We hunted about two 
miles down this road. It did not look 
like a shooting place, but most white- 
wing shooting places do not. There were 
seven of us. and as many guides, plus 
two cars and a pickup truck. We left 
the vehicles out in the open and sta- 
tioned ourselves, each w ith a guide, at 50- 
yard intervals along the road. There were 

continued 
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This Astro Turf field 
took as much punishment 
last pear as most fields 
take in 12 years. 


Last year, 50 football games and 10 practice 
sessions were held on the AstroTurf® surface 
in Seattle Memorial Stadium. On occasion, 
as many as 3 games in one day! And in all 
kinds of weather. 

In Washington’s rainy climate, an ordi- 
nary field would be a sea of mud in no time. 
But the AstroTurf surface stayed clean . . . 
with sure footing to assure crowd-pleasing 
games under all conditions. 

Now in its third year, despite the beating it 
has taken . the AstroT urf surface is still as good 
as new . . . with a fresh green color and grass- 
like texture. Without discoloration, shedding 
or any breakage of its rugged nylon surface. 

For more facts about AstroTurf, write: 
Monsanto Company, Dept. 157-A, 800 N. 
Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 





It's time your feet caught up with the rest of you. 

There you are rocketing around in a 
four-inch tie or a turtleneck and . . . those 
sturdy, sensible shoes. C'mon, man, get 
with it. Get yourself some Dingo boots from 
Acme. Dingo's go everywhere today's clothes 
go, but with a little more flair, a lot more 
style. Aren't they o lot more you? 



HUNTING atuwtd 


no blinds, and wc made no particular 
effort at concealment. I simply stood 
alongside a bush and shot for the rest 
of the day. 

At first the birds flew mainly in sin- 
gles. appearing suddenly above the ho- 
rizon of brush on the other side of 
the road, quartering as they came to 
the opening, then dipping and darting 
as they winged past. They are tiny tar- 
gets, deceptively fast and frustratingly 
erratic, making no sound as they fly. 
which is most disconcerting of all. 
Most other birds give some audible 
warning of their approach. The white- 
wing gives none, and so the hunter 
must be alert every instant for sight 
of an approaching bird. Invariably as 
I studied one part of the horizon, a 
bird barreled by from another. Most 
of these feathered apparitions traveled 
in one direction but now 1 and then a 
few flew the other way. adding to the 
confusion. 

Periodically Mario, the head guide, 
drove the pickup along the firing line, 
stopping at each stand to drop off more 
shells, pick up birds and distribute cold 
soda. A herd of goats emerged from 
the thickets behind me. stared briefly 
and then moved on. None of the activ- 
ity seemed to bother the doves. 

By 5 o'clock the birds were fly ing in 
larger and larger flocks. 20 and 30 
appearing on the horizon at a time. 
Suddenly there were white-wings every- 
where. flying in a dozen different di- 
rections at once. They came in waves, 
strung out from one end of the horizon 
to the other. They flew to the left, to 
the right, over my head and from be- 
hind. Up and down the road the guns 
banged away. The steady staccato 
rhythm filled the afternoon. 

I did not even try for crossing shots. 
There were too many easier ones at doves 
flying straight at me. Twice I dropped 
birds at my feet. Nor did I try to lead 
and swing as I would on other birds. 
This was strictly point-and-firc snap 
shooting. The birds were too fast for 
any other technique. 

They are so fast, in fact, that the Mex- 
icans claim the white-wing docs not start 
dodging until the shell leaves the gun. 
This is wrong. The white-wing does not 
really start dodging until it sees the pel- 
lets. and the ones you hit have made 
the mistake of waiting to count the pieces 
of lead that arc flying toward them, ind 
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Ill ID he first Miss America had a bust 
that measured one inch less than Twig- 
gy’s. which was hardly an all-American 
statistic. But since that small beginning 
almost 50 years ago. the Atlantic City 
beauty contest has more than met the 
measure of Americana. Do you remem- 
ber when Miss America of 1956. now 
Mrs. Kyle Rote, reverently told the press 
she always sang The Lord's Prayer in 
the bathtub? Or the Miss America who. 
in the ecstasy of her winning moments, 
quoted St. Matthew. Abraham Lincoln 
and Grantland Rice? Or the winner who 
ran off with her Atlantic City chauffeur 
the night she was crowned? Or the two 
Miss Americas who dated -and later de- 
nied they would wed— Joe DiMaggio? 

Those were moments to appreciate, 
and last month in Atlantic City events 
only strengthened the feeling that the 
Miss America contest— with all of its 
small ironies -has become a national 
spoiling event that is going to rank up 
there forever with the World Series, Har- 
vard-Yale and the other supreme com- 
petitive rites of fall. 

The annual pageant is America as she 
likes to see herself, hale and happy, by 
God. even if the constant smiles become 
painful. Wearing rosette ribbons like 
those awarded at livestock shows, the 
burnished girls arc the pride of the grass 
roots. They have been Apple. Strawber- 
ry, Cherry. Cotton and Potato Princess- 
es, Miss American Legion, Miss VFW, 
Miss Traffic Safety, cheerleaders, home- 

continurd 
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coming queens and majorettes. To be- 
come Miss America contestants, they 
have had to show beauty (“outside and 
inside.” is the way the people put it in 
Atlantic City) and at least two minutes 
and 50 seconds of talent, that being the 
amount of performing time allotted each 
entry. Bert Parks, the ebullient master 
of ceremonies at the pageant, describes 
Miss America as "a composite of pos- 
itive wonders." and w ith her copyrighted 
rhinestone crown and her gold-washed 
trophy she unquestionably generates a 
flutter in the heartland of America. Chil- 
dren arc named for her. She receives 
the keys to more than 200 cities and 
towns. She travels 200.000 miles in the 
year of her reign, offering her dignified 
smile to places like Tupelo, Lubbock, 
Fayetteville, Kankakee. Thief River 
Falls and Great Bend. F or many, she 
epitomizes all that is meaningful pa- 
triotism. church, family, devotion, dis- 
cipline. respect for authority, success 
earned through clean living and hard 
effort. She is America the Beautiful. "We 
stand for the great American middle- 
class. the nonvocal middle class, for nor- 
mal. average, young American woman- 
hood," says Albert Marks, a pageant 
official for 15 years. "We arc for nor- 


Prior to her victory, this year's Miss 
America gets attention of press am! hostess 



malcy. We have no interest in minorities 
or causes. SDS has us thing We have 
no thing. If that is a crime in today's so- 
ciety. so be it. Our youngsters arc in- 
terested in plain American idealism." 

Of course, the 400.000 at the Wood- 
stock rock festival who assembled in an 
alfalfa field about the same time arc not 
in tunc with Mr Marks and his ideas 
of youth, and so the Miss America Pag- 
eant offers an extra fillip to the 75 mil- 
lion who watch it each year on TV. It ex- 
emplifies, in its way, a division in the 
country, for those who do not cherish 
Miss America arc regarding her be- 
tween Toni commercials, Oldsmobilc ads 
and station breaks as a ridiculously 
amusing, high-camp figure of dated views 
and purpose. 

Whatever one’s opinion, the Atlantic 
City show is an American tradition 
part contest, part pageant, part sport. 
It began in 1921 when the circulation 
managers of some Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey newspapers were looking for a 
gimmick to increase sales. They decided 
to promote a bathing-suit contest, the 
winner to be called Miss America. Girls 
representing eight cities came to Atlantic- 
City for the judging, and the victorious 
16-ycar-old w ith a 30-inch bust was Mar- 
garet Gorman of Washington. She re- 
ceived a gold mermaid trophy, which 
was reported to be worth $5,000. Dur- 
ing the Depression she had it melted 
down and collected $50, 

In those early days there were scan- 
dals. Broadway producers attempted to 
arrange for their chorus girls to win. 
There was a contestant who married a 
stockbroker, took him abroad and shot 
him. It was a lusty leg show, and the 
girls were the toast of Prohibition. Miss 
America's prize was an all-expense-paid 
trip to Hollywood and a screen test, 
and among those seeking the title (un- 
successfully) were Joan Blondell, Miss 
Dallas 1927, and Dorothy Lamour. Miss 
New Orleans 1931 . 

The pageant shut down during the De- 
pression, and when it reopened in the 
mid- ‘30s the mood was more sober. The 
wife of the mayor, an elderly Quaker 
lady who was also the grande dame of 
Atlantic City society, agreed to help 


change the somewhat garish image of 
the contest by establishing a strict chap- 
eron system for the contestants. The rules 
she laid down are virtually unchanged 
today. Girls may not talk to a man. 
even their father or brother, except in 
the presence of a chaperon. They may 
be interviewed by a member of the press 
only if a hostess is there to censor the con- 
versation. a system that sometimes pro- 
vokes amusing exchanges: 

"I'm sorry I'm sweating so much." 
one of this year's contestants remarked 
to a reporter. "I've just finished prac- 
ticing my dance routine." 

"Sweat is not a proper word." her 
hostess chided. 

"I'm sorry I'm perspiring," the girl 
said, try ing to repair the wrong. 

"Miss Americas do not perspire." the 
hostess said sternly. 

Girls arc forbidden to smoke or drink 
in public. At night chaperons from their 
states sleep in their rooms or suites. Each 
morning their Atlantic City hostesses 
pick the contestants up at their hotels 
and escort them throughout the day. For 
Miss America, the same strictures will 
prevail throughout the year of her reign. 
She can date only w ith her chaperon pres- 
ent. and she cannot marry without the 
approval of pageant officials. The At- 
lantic City hostesses are live social lead- 
ers of the community. "Our philosophy 
has always been the masses follow the 
classes," a pageant official once ex- 
plained. Unfortunately, this statement 
proved all too true in 1937 when Mivs 
Bertrand Island, N.J. was named Miss 
America. Her chauffeur during her week 
in Atlantic City was the scion of one of 
the resort's great hotel families. He was 
handsome and had a fine car. and on 
the night of her victory Miss America 
disappeared with him. Newspapermen 
took photographs of the empty throne 
the next morning. 

In 1945 the pageant moved into its 
third phase. Talent was stressed for the 
first time and winners were rewarded 
with scholarships $940,000 has been 
given away to date. The first grant for 
study went to Bess Myerson, who played 
Summertime on a flute and became the 
only Jewish Miss America. It was just 
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al the end of World War II and she 
bought Victory Bonds, posed in her bath- 
ing suit in front of Old Glory and es- 
tablished in the public mind the Miss 
America type. After her came girls like 
Colleen Hutchins, whose brother Mel 
played for the Fort Wayne Pistons and 
who herself was to marry New York 
Knick Ernie Vandcwcghc. She was a 
Sweetheart of the Mormon Church and 
stood 6' 2’ in her spikes. A reporter de- 
scribed her as a "lady Tarzan type if 
there ever was one." Apparently, she 
did not remind him of Jane. The I94X 
Miss America was BeBe Shopp, who 
used to kill and clean the chickens for 
the family dinner. As Miss America she 
went to Europe, where she expressed 
some noncommittal views about bikinis. 
Upon reading her quotes in a newspaper, 
her father, a Cream of Wheat executive 
in Hopkins, Minn., raged: "Those sto- 
ries about her sipping wine and discuss- 
ing French bathing suits arc false. A 
Communist may have written them to 
undermine the character of my daughter 
and all American girls." 

The following year Miss America was 
Jacque Mercer, who, it was reported, en- 
joyed harrowing and discing fields. She 
married Green Bay Football Player Dick 
Curran. In 1951 came Yolandc Betbeze, 
who had the braces taken off her teeth 
after she was named Miss Mobile. To 
the chagrin of the Catalina bathing-suit 
company, which was the pageant spon- 
sor, Yolandc refused to pose during the 
year in a swimsuit. Catalina, needing a 
more acquiescent showcase, pulled out 
and started its own contest, the Miss Uni- 
verse competition. Atlantic City bided 
its time, saying nothing until 1956 when 
it announced that that year's Miss Uni- 
verse had finished 14th in the 1954 Miss 
America contest. 

The Miss Americas of 1955 and 1957, 
1-ce Meriwether and Marian McKmght. 
both c ated Joe DiMaggio, and everyone 
denied everything. But sports fans got 
their romance not long after when Shar- 
on Kay Ritchie married a Walker Cup 
golfer. Don Cherry, and wore her tiara 
and Miss America gown at the cere- 
mony. They were later divorced and she 
married Kyle Rote. Today her Miss 



America trophy sits on a shelf in the 
Rote study, along with her husband's 
plaques and mementos as an SMU All- 
America, a New York Giant, and a 
sportscastcr. 

In 1959 the winner was Mary Ann Mo- 
bley, a National Football and Southeast 
Livestock Queen and a drum majorette 
who had been popular during halftimes 
at Ole Miss. Her talent performance 
was noteworthy. She did a striptease to 
a torch song arranged by a church or- 
ganist. She wore on her wrist a bracelet 
with a quote from St. Matthew, 1 7th 
Chapter- "For verily l say unto you, If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain. Re- 
move hence to yonder place; and it shall 
move. . ." On winning she quoted a 
poem by Grantland Rice about home 
and declared, as Lincoln once did: "All 
I am ... I owe to my mother." 

So it has gone through the years. Call 
it homespun com, but the Miss Amer- 
icas have a small-town reverence that is 
sincere. "What do you expect," says 
Sharon Rote, "when you take a girl 


from the fields of Nebraska?! don't think 
it hurts a girl to be Miss America, or to 
compete for the title. If they never get 
beyond the local pageant, they are bet- 
ter people for the dieting, exercise and 
poise they have learned." 

The education process can be exten- 
sive. Miss America hopefuls are sent to 
charm schools to learn to walk “imag- 
ine your hair is tied to the ceiling." They 
get diction, makeup and laughing les- 
sons. Daily five-mile walks tone their 
legs. Exercise routines trim their figures. 
Contestant measurements are never ver- 
ified by tape measure in Atlantic City, 
but excessive claims arc unwise. It is con- 
sidered unladylike for a girl to have more 
than a 37V4-inch bust. As for padding. 
Albert Marks says. "We won't permit 
anything obviously engineered, but we 
certainly don’t investigate." A 1 53-page 
handbook called How to Win a Beauty 
Contest has been written by Miss Amer- 
ica Jacque Mercer. Among the helpful 
hints; read fairy tales to children to put 
expression in your face, and practice 
smiling at lampposts and mailboxes. 
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Miss America contestants spend long 
hours perfecting talent routines. Some 
performances arc good and some sim- 
ply good for a laugh Once Miss South 
Carolina diligently learned to play the 
pageant theme song. ’There she is. Miss 
America." in three speeds, and she won 
the talent trophy. On another occasion 
a victorious Miss America was adjudged 
an accomplished pianist, though in fact 
she could only play Tea for Two. Only 
one contestant in Miss America history 
refused to make any pretense about hav- 
ing a talent. That was Vera Miles. Miss 
Kansas of 1948- who later as an ac- 
tress starred in Psycho. She told the judg- 
es. ”1 have no talent except to marry 
and raise children." (True to her word, 
she has had three husbands and four chil- 
dren.) She was named a runner-up for 
the Miss America title. 

In 1949 Miss Montana rode a horse 
onstage to demonstrate her equestrian 
skills. The frightened animal nearly top- 
pled into the timpani, and ever since 
beasts have been barred from the pag- 
eant. Miss Georgia one year was an arch- 
er. She broke four balloons out of seven 
with her bow and arrow 


,nnr America 


Several Miss America contestants, 
however, have had commendable talent. 
The most famous professionally is sing- 
er Anita Bryant, who was a runner-up 
in the 1959 contest. She remains an ex- 
cellent model of the Miss America style 
of girl, starring in Bob Hope’s Christ- 
mas shows for servicemen, leading ral- 
lies for decency and appearing with Billy 
Graham. At the Republican Convention 
last year she sang The Hattie Hynut of 
the Repnhlie, and then, ever noncom- 
niittcd. she went to the Democratic Con- 
vention, where she led the delegates in 
a rousing rendition of Happy Birthday. 
Dear Lytulon. 

But talent is in the eye of the be- 
holder. which in this case means the judg- 
es. This year's panel of 10 (six men. 
four women ) included a sy ndicatcd news- 
paper columnist. Norton Mockridgc. the 
president of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. a Holly wood cosmetician and the 
director of Radio City Music Hall. Con- 
testants often compile lengthy dossiers 
on the judges, and stale chaperons will 
put the information on Hash cards and 
drill the girls. There are conflicting the- 
ories of dealing with judges. Some girls 
believe in cye-to-cye contact. “1 look at 
them squarely." Miss Texas said last 
month. "Of course, you don't look at a 
woman judge the same way you look at 
a man. With a woman, I think innocent 
thoughts." Miss Vermont, who has 
looked Joe Namath in the eye and said 
no when he asked her for a date. says. 
"I'm afraid to have eyc-to-eyc contact 
with the judges. I don't want one to 
think I'm playing to him." 

The techniques of approach, the 
coaching and the money and effort ex- 
pended to produce a Miss America vary 
enormously from place to place. One 
Southern state is rumored to have a 
$40,000 budget to create a champion. 
A state like Vermont has only two local 
pageants, while North Carolina. Texas 
and California have more than 50. 

The local contests, through which the 
girls become such things as Miss Clat- 
sop County, number about 3.500, and 
70.000 girls enter these Miss America 
preliminaries each year. The winners of 
the minor titles go on to the state pag- 


eants. Girls return year after year to try 
for the local and stale crowns. It took 
Donna Axum. Miss America of 1964, 
three years to become Miss Arkansas. 

W ith the state title a girl receives schol- 
arships. a wardrobe ($3,000 worth of 
gowns, dresses and shoes is not unusu- 
al). the use of an Oldsmohilc for a year 
and additional prizes— color TVs, silver, 
mink stoles and free car washes. She pre- 
sides over fairs. Kiwanis and Rotary 
gatherings, v isits hospitals and fire com- 
panies and graces l asicr egg hunts. She 
makes three or four appearances a week 
in the state, receiving from S25 to $100 
for each, depending on the state and 
the demand Miss Wyoming earns per- 
haps $1,000 in a year; Miss Mississippi 
can make S20.0C0, 

" T he Southern states use their queens 
to increase tourism." the executive di- 
rector of the Wyoming pageant explains. 
"We have other obligations to the 
hears at Yellowstone, the Grand Tetons 
and Buffalo Bill. We stress those things 
in our tourist advertising." 

Hairdressers, cosmetologists and voice 
coaches accompany the girls to Atlantic 
City, while there, a contestant may need 
to have her hair done three times a day. 
Special music is composed to suit her 
personality and talent, and hundreds of 
dollars are spent on special costumes 
that will enhance, or hide, her talent. 
All this in preparation for: "There she 
is. Miss America." 

It is in the swelter of a Labor Day 
weekend sometimes with as many as 
14 suitcases weighing down their Olds- 
mobilcs that the beauty queens of the 
50 states check into Atlantic City. They 
arc wearing stylish fall tweeds, many col- 
lared and hemmed in sealskin or fox. 
Since it is after Sept. 1. fashion dictates 
the season is autumn, though common 
sense says such a notion is absurd. But 
their hair is attached to the ceiling, re- 
member. so they cannot wilt. The mar- 
ble steps of the old hotels in the fading 
resort town are as worn as the aged peo- 
ple who sit in the lobbies. Rouged women 
in silk hats and pearls use up their af- 
ternoons dozing in once-grand lounges. 
The girls themselves arc parceled out. 
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share and share alike, to hotels whose 
very names once set vacation-bound 
America trembling: the Marlborough- 
Blenheim. Claridgc's. the Chalfontc. But 
now Atlantic City itself is a September 
Song. Only one of its places rates a top 
ranking in the American Automobile As- 
sociation guidebook: Howard John- 
son's. Elsewhere guests arc apt to find 
themselves sleeping on horsehair mat- 
tresses. an honorable but unfamiliar sen- 
sation. The streets are the Monopoly 
board Pacific. Ventnor. Baltic. Tennes- 
see and the Miss America Pageant of- 
fice is. of course, found on the Board- 
walk. The trophies in the window look 
commonplace, the kind awarded in a 
bowling alley. The bracelets and pins 
the girls seek so determinedly might have 
been bought in a souvenir shop. And 
the crown on its red velvet pillow has 
only the glamour of its rhinestones. The 
office is a simple, homely place; the flow- 
ered slipcovers on the chairs in the wait- 
ing room do not fit well. It is imme- 
diately obvious that this is no big-city, 
high-pressure operation. On the coffee 
table is a magazine called Belief. Its sub- 
title reads: "Messages designed to help 
people realize the benefits of faith in 
God. faith in America, faith in people, 
faith in themselves." On the cover is a 
strip of American faces, Carl Yastrzem- 
ski. Bart Starr and last year’s Miss Amer- 
ica. Judi Eord. who happens to he. like 
Yastr/emski and Starr, an athlete, the 
winner of the AAU's junior women's 
trampoline title in I96X. 

The girls rarely see the pageant of- 
fice. for Convention Hall is the center 
of their rigorously scheduled week: Mon- 
day and Tuesday, rehearsal of the pag- 
eant show and a Boardwalk parade; 
Wednesday. Thursday and Friday nights, 
preliminary judging, and Saturday night 
the finals on national television. 

The contestants are assigned hostesses 
arbitrarily, and the women duck affec- 
tionately about the girls. A few arc dour, 
forbidding figures, guardians of the pag- 
eant's honor as well as its contestants'. 
But for the most part the women arc ef- 
ficient and obliging to an astonishing 
degree. Last year Miss Florida used bub- 
ble gum in her Charleston routine. When 


the girl was chosen as a senufinalist on 
the final evening of the pageant, she 
found she did not have enough time be- 
tween her evening gown and talent ap- 
pearances to get her gum in good bub- 
ble condition. Her hostess chewed the 
Dubblc Bubble and turned it over in 
good shape for the dancer's performance. 
There is a week-long combination of 
mini-chaos and care. The hostess com- 
mittee has set aside a Prayer Corner 
where the girls can he alone and a Gig- 
gle Corner where they can clown to re- 
lieve their tension. A row of rooms above 
the stage where the beauty queens rest 
between performances is called Sleepy 
Hollow. In the communal dressing room 
there is a bounty of teen-age food; the 
average age of Miss America winners is 
19. and they have not lost their taste 
for pickles, potato chips, pretzels and 
pcanut-huttcr sandwiches. 

These girls lacquered and sheened 
are part child, part woman. They still 
keep those schoolgirl autograph books, 
the ones with pink and yellow paper, 
writing messages for one another in self- 
conscious script. Yet at rehearsals they 
walk with ease in $200 pants suits of 
silk. They compete for a ncat-as-a-pin 
award, a brooch with a diamond chip, 
hy hanging their Nciman-Marcus gowns 
carefully on racks. Their selection of tal- 
ent routines sometimes is telling of their 
age Miss North Dakota's act this year 
was "Beeping Slcauty." As they talk 
there comes the sudden realization of 
how limited their experience, how un- 
formed their tastes, how simple their phi- 
losophy ("I want to he happy"). An 
engaging, real Miss America quality 
keeps popping up. Miss Minnesota tells 
how. when she won the state title last 
June, pageant officials in Minneapolis 
ordered her to get rid of her poison ivy 
and mosquito bites, to stop climbing 
trees immediately and to stay out of the 
sun. They also curled her lank, sun- 
hlcached hair the kind that is so in fash- 
ion in half of young America and en- 
rolled her in charm school. 

It is impossible to be an All-Amer- 
ican girl, and thus Miss America, with- 
out at least pretending to a few sport- 
ing enthusiasms. One of the categories 


that each girl must fill in on her per- 
sonal information sheet is Sport. Miss 
West Virginia had noted that she was a 
"champion relay runner." She explains. 
"Our team ran the 440. but I can't for 
the life of me remember our time." W'hat 
position did she run? Anchor? "I was 
the last one. Yes. I think you call it the 
anchor," she replies. Miss Louisiana 
"enjoys show ing horses" but hasn't been 
on one since she was 14. A "roller skat- 
ing champion." Miss Indiana, competed 
four years ago. (She might have scored 
more points hy identifying herself as a 
cousin of Dodger Pitcher Carl F.rskine ) 
The "sw imming instructor." it turns out. 
has merely passed a lifeguard test, and 
the golfers haven't played long enough 
to have handicaps. 

Interv iews with the press 350 report- 
ers cover the pageant arc allowed dur- 
ing the midday talent rehearsals, which 
are scheduled throughout the week. At 
a distant microphone some girl is prac- 
ticing a monologue "O Romeo. Ro- 
meo. wherefore art thou Romeo, , 
Meanwhile, the other girls quietly ex- 
plain their ambitions to reporters to 
be a schoolteacher, a nurse, to receive a 
master’s degree in music, in drama, in 
physical education. 



Behind the Miss America ihrone and image 
is Albert Marks, principled and stern. 
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Some arc very well prepared for these 
interviews. Miss Ohio has been a beau- 
ty queen for years — Miss Teen Mid- 
America. Miss Bowling Green. West 
Point Girl of the Month. Miss Inde- 
pendence. Miss Date-Setter. She is gloss> 
and big-eyed. She studied a book Ho* 
to Improve Your Vocabulary- before she 
came to Atlantic City. 

Miss Honda wants to be an actress 
and already has played Rita Hayworth’s 
daughter in a movie. She reads palms. 

It is a hobby and makes for good con- 
versation. She looks something like a 
swami as she sits there draped in fuch- 
sia. cerise and purple veils waiting to 
rehearse her ballet from Kismet. She ex- 
amines her own palm. “I am ambitious, 
hot tempered, spasmodically impulsive, 
stubborn, honest.” she says. "I will be 
famous, marry twice, have one boy and 
three girls. I will lose a fortune in my 
30s. I have sensitive bones. I am sen- 
suous. . . ." 

"Don't write that down.” the hostess 
says quickly. 

Miss Arizona is exuberant and imag- 
inative. She has brought her state crown 
along, and it can keep her talking for 
hours. "It’s worth S3.000," she says, 
"and is of sterling mined in Arizona." 
She twirls the crown and points to the 
state bird and flower and explains the 
number 48 in a heart "Wc were the 
48th state to enter the Union, and we 
came in on Valentine’s Day The er- 
mine around the rim was trapped in 
northern Arizona, and these designs rep- 
resent our industries— -cotton, copper 
mining, cattle, ponderosa pine. We have 
another major industry— our climate— 
but it is not easy to represent that on a 
crown, so 1 say. well. Miss Arizona has 
a sunny smile.” Give Miss Arizona "A“ 
for effort to go along with her grade 
school track ribbons she high-jumped 
4' 4” and a more positive athletic tal- 
ent: she was a member of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona women’s sw imming team 
and last year finished fifth in the breast- 
stroke in the Western championships. 

The pageant even has a football hero 
of sorts. Miss Oklahoma, who won the 
football kick in the Sorority Olympics 
at Tulsa with a 35-yard boot. She says 


she had some professional training 
"Howard Twilley. our All-America, who 
is now with the Miami Dolphins, taught 
me. He has great hands." Perhaps be- 
cause it might blacken her image in At- 
lantic City, she did not list football 
among her sports. Instead, on the fact 
sheet she noted archery . "The archery 
championship I won." she says, "was 
in Girl Scout camp. I was 12." 

As the girls talk and prepare, clusters 
of parents move through the backstage 
area on formal tours. They are florists, 
grocers, retired Army men, nurses, a 
truck driver from the New Mexico oil 
fields, a mother who rings doorbells for 
Avon. Shirt-sleeved men and housewives 
in slacks and Ban-Lon, they have, for 
the most part, faces marked by years 
and work, and probably monotony. As 
they glance at their daughters, one can’t 
help comparing— it is, indeed, before and 
after. If their daughter becomes Miss 
America they will refinish the basement 
back in Marietta or Billings to show off 
the gifts she receives. And the Miss 
America award will make a handsome 
dowry. Appearance fees will be mailed 
home and deposited in the local bank. 
At year’s end Miss America will have 
S50.000. as well as the SI 0.000 schol- 
arship she received with the title. 

Commercial establishments, such as 
department stores, pay her SI. 000 and 
expenses for appearances. Churches and 
civic groups pay S500. and if she ap- 
pears on behalf of the Pageant spon- 
sors Oldsmobile. Tom and Frigi- 
daire she receives S250 a day. The 
Women’s Liberation Movement, which 
has taken to picketing the pageant, 
charges, among other things, that Miss 
America is "a slave to the capitalistic 
system — she is a walking commercial, 
wind her up and she plugs your prod- 
uct. . . ." At times she docs indeed scent 
packaged to appeal to a middle-aged. 
middle-America audience. The average 
age of an Oldsmobile buyer happens to 
be 40. This year at the Miss America 
Awards Breakfast, an Oldsmobile repre- 
sentative spoke briefly . He said he was 
very proud and pleased with their 1970 
model — of car, not of Miss America, he 
hastily added Actually. Oldsmobile has 


had some bad luck recently. Last year’s 
Miss America was Judi Ford, and the 
father of this year’s winner has worked 
for 29 years in a Chrysler axle plant. 

Pepsi-Cola. a longtime pageant spon- 
sor. dropped the show this year. Pepsi 
distributors in various states still back 
local pageants, but Pepsi withdrew on 
the national level, a company spokesman 
says, "because the pageant no longer 
has big-city appeal. It is a waste of time, 
for instance, to try to do anything with 
Miss America in New York City." 

This fact docs not particularly dis- 
turb Miss America officials, nor does it 
bother the sponsoring civic organiza- 
tions— Jaycees, Rotarians, Lions, etc., 
whose members come to Atlantic City 
for the pageant each September. These 
men, decidedly opinion makers in their 
own communities, are successful, and 
bluff with good humor. Pageant week 
is a full-dress affair. Wives are corsaged 
and stylish in celery, eggshell and ba- 
nana lace. During the three nights of pre- 
liminaries (when the contestants compete 
in groups for talent and swimsuit tro- 
phies), as well as preceding the Satur- 
day finale, coiffured women in evening 
gowns move down the Boardwalk to- 
ward Convention Hall, past the taffy 
shops, the frozen-custard stands, the 
chicken licken and 10c bingo parlors. 

Several years agoConvention Hall was 
the site of the Liberty Bowl, and high 
school football games and midget auto 
races are still held there. A Kiwanis con- 
vention once had a horse race on the 
stage, which suggests the size of the place. 
As a result, though the dress is quite for- 
mal for the evenings of judging, a sport- 
ing-event atmosphere prevails. Many of 
the men are carrying binoculars not 
to leer through; they arc a necessity. 
There are Mctlikc banners of encour- 
agement for the girls, cowbells and cheers 
(Go Go. Miss Wyo). 

At Convention Hall the Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement is picketing again, 
passing out handbills protesting Miss 
America’s "image of sex, virginal pret- 
tincss, glory of war. mindless conformity, 
acceptance of racism and competitive 
spirit.” Last year the group burned its 
brassieres on the Boardwalk. "These 

continued 
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The 

unTuesday 

phenomenon. 


It has come to our attention that some of 
you out there are apparently drinkingTeachers 
Scotch on days other thanTuesday. 

We feel dutybound to remind every' 
one again that, in strictest point of fact, 
we have actually settled on Tuesday as 
the official, approved day for drinking 
Teachers. In consequence theWednesday, 
‘f~ Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday enjoyment of Teachers must be 
technically considered unauthorized. 

Enough said. The entire subject is highly 
gratifying to us and we trust it will not be 
necessary to take further measures. 

Thank you for your lack of cooperation. 



Teacher’s Scotch 


80 Proof Scotch 


■ Bierx 


and Bottlad In Scotland by Wm Taachnr 4 Son*, Ltd ©SchlOfftl n 4 Co., N Y . Importor* 
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people seem bent upon making women 
less attractive through the questionable 
process of doing away with underwear.” 
Pageant Chairman Marks declares. But 
this year the demonstration is not fiery 
at all. due to a restraining order issued 
by a local judge. Plainclothesmcn with 
blackjacks infiltrate the audience, and 
hundreds of policemen in the balconies 
watch for trouble None materializes, 
but the Other America has made its 
point. The Miss America concept is be- 
ing assailed. 

For many years the Miss America Pag- 
eant mirrored the national mood. It had 
its flat-breasted, no-holds-barred flap- 
pers of the '20s. its postwar salt-of-lhe- 
prairic girls, its decade of prosperity and 
plenty when Miss Americas and almost 
everyone else were college- bound. But 
recently the pageant has been out of 
step. The theme of the 1968 pageant 
was Cinderella, and Albert Marks' chil- 
dren. aged 15 and 17, asked him af- 
terward. “What was all that about?" 

Marks is businessman enough the 
pageant brings S2 million a year to the 
city to react to change. "I had the dis- 
tinct impression we were not commu- 
nicating with the people we wanted to 
communicate with." he recalls. So he 
ordered a more up-to-date approach for 
the 1969 show. It was billed the Sound 
of Young, and Marks points out care- 
fully that the composers of the score. 
Glenn and Edna Osser, used five dif- 
ferent kinds of rock music. “There was 
no acid rock. I’m damned if I’ll allow 
that," Marks adds. Some other policies 
were also changed. Contestants were told 
dresses no longer had to hang to the 
knee, two inches above the knee would 
be permitted. And. a shocker, the out- 
going Miss America appeared on na- 
tional television dancing with a bare mid- 
riff. It was the first navel in pageant 
history. The show’s new lyrics pounded 
strangely through old Convention Mall: 

The sound is the heat 

The heat is the sound 

Stirring and strange 

Searching for change . . . 

A whole lot of folks are refusing to 
face it! 
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Thmkin that time and good taste will 
erase it! 

Hut. you can't he an ostrich 

With your head buried in sand! 

Look up! Look around ! Listen to the 
sound . . . 

You can't he caught napping 

With your generation gapping . . .! 

And so the message went. Edna Os- 
scr wrote the lyrics in her bathtub, w here 
she has written such successful things 
as the Campbell Soup commercial : M'nV. 
M’m! Good . . . ! 

But the sound of young and the new 
beat did not come easily. The pageant 
feels it has moved to close its "gener- 
ation gapping.” but it has not gone over- 
board. Miss America entries wear hair- 
dos — curled and sprayed stiff- that went 
out of style years ago. They wear old- 
fashioned swimsuits and three-inch heels, 
which few' stores carry anymore. This 
year’s Miss New York, w ho lives in a Buf- 
falo suburb, told of spending days shop- 
ping for her shoes and dresses that could 
be let down far enough to meet pageant 
requirements. It was interesting, too. that 
when the contestants performing in a 
show called the Sound of Young were 
asked what kind of music they enjoyed, 
they replied almost to a Miss: “Henry 
Mancini. no rock . . . Percy Faith, no 
rock . . . Fcrrante and Teichcr. no 
rock. . . .” In the talent competition 
the girls sang such things as Old Devil 
Moon. Slakin' Whoopee and I'm Always 
Chasing Rainbows. And one of the com- 
peting pianists told of copying Law rence 
Welk’s keyboard form. 

The girls cannot be all things to all peo- 
ple. but their backers try. A member of 
the Tennessee delegation spoke of his 
state's entry as "a fine, sincere, honest. 
Christian woman. But she's not reli- 
gious," he quickly added. 

The new image of the pageant is dis- 
turbing to some people. "I think it is up- 
setting the audience to see the reigning 
Miss America in a miniskirt." Bert Parks 
says. "There has not been the same re- 
sponse to her this year. In the past w hen 
she made her appearance the people 
would rise and do homage to her as if 
she were true royalty." 


Parks is the father figure of the show, 
the soother with saccharine of uncom- 
fortable moments, the quizmaster and 
the quintessence of the Miss America 
contest. He is the acme of camp. He 
did his first show in Atlantic City 15 
years ago. when some of this year’s con- 
testants were only 3 years old. To Parks, 
the pageant is. “a fairyland of unreality 
in the ugliness and tragedy of present- 
day life." 

The climax of the pageant for every- 
one has long been his singing of "There 
she is. Miss America " The only mo- 
ment like it in the history of show busi- 
ness. Parks believes, was when Kate 
Smith sang Cod Bless America. The pag- 
eant theme song is so identified with 
Parks that when he makes personal ap- 
pearances throughout the year he is usu- 
ally asked to sing it. Written first for 
the 1954 pageant, the song was scrapped 
during rehearsals. Bcrmc Wayne, the 
composer, recalls leaving Convention 
Hall that night, getting drunk and call- 
ing his mother in disappointment. When 
the song was finally performed, it quick- 
ly became a fixture of the pageant. 

One out of every three Americans 
watches the Miss America telecast, and 
in eight of the past 10 years it has ranked 
either first or second in the Nielsen rat- 
ings of the year’s top shows. Occasionally 
the Academy Awards or a Bob Hope 
show outdraws it, and the fourth game 
of the 1963 World Scries (Dodgers vs. 
Yankees) had more viewers. 

It is a smooth production, and few in 
this year's television audience realized 
that many of Bert Parks' numbers and 
all of Miss America’s songs were pre- 
recorded and mouthed for the cameras. 
The reigning Miss America, Judi Ford, 
has no singing talent, so a professional 
singer was hired to do her songs. Ironi- 
cally. one of the numbers was entitled 
Where Is the Real 7 with lyrics that went. 
"Can he sec through the image to 
where is the real . . . '?'* 

What is seen on television is the show, 
but what the multimillion viewers never 
really sense at the Saturday night finals 
is the game within the show the con- 
test. the sport, the judging. For this it is 
necessary to have a well-selected scat 
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What's 7 minutes in your young life? 

It could mean $14,000 extra set aside. Your finances neatly organized. 
Enough money for your family if something happens to you. 


How many hours a week do you spend with the 
team? Five? Eight? Ten? What’s the difference. Time isn’t 
important considering the psychic rewards you get from 
giving of yourself to the kids. 

In far less time with a Mutual Benefit man. you 
could reap a lot of more tangible rewards. You might 
find out how to assure your family’s financial future. 

Sure, life insurance is his business. (And he hopes 
that when you buy you'll buy from him.) But insurance 
plays just one part of his financial service. It also 
covers savings. Your retirement. Your Social Security. And 


he'll counsel you on all of these without obligation. 

Result: a program you can afford now. A program 
that grows as you grow. 

7 minutes is all it takes to find out if his services 
are for you. After 7 minutes he’ll continue if you want 
him to. If not, he’ll leave. 

7 minutes. They could mean a brand-new ball game 

for you. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Our Yellow-Vested Penny-Pincher says: 

Feather 
your nest 
with the savings 
you get! 


Rent Chevrolets, 

Pontiacs, and other fine 
cars from Econo-Car and 
drive around on pennies! 
Free Nationwide 
Reservation Service. 

Major Credit 
Cards honored. 

Choice franchise 
locations are still 
available. Write us 
for details. 

Econo-Car, Dept.S-6 
Daytona Beach, 

Florida 32020. 



Volume I. Packed with drama, this 2-1 
page full-color Comparator Guide de- 
scribes the eight distinctive new com- 
ponent turntables in the Avant Garrard 
line. Each new model is a chapter in itself. 
Featured is the outstanding Synchro-Lab 
Series including the magnificent SL95B at 
$129.50, the world's most advanced auto- 
matic transcription turntable. 

Volume II. Stirring adventure in 12 
pages. This full-color Comparator Guide- 
gives daring new insight into the world of 
modules. Garrard introduces four exciting 
units, complete with fine cartridge, base 
and dust cover, read) -to-plug-in-and-play 
through your radio. TV set. cassette car- 
tridge or rcel-to-reel tape recorder. They 
range from the SLX-3 at $99.50 to the 
X-1 1 ‘'Demi'' at S39-50. 


Once you get involved with the Avant 
Garrard story, you won't want to put it 
down. Send for these best sellers today. 
They're free! 


Cia^taAc/ 

■ World s Finest 
Dept CR529. Wwtbury. N Y. 1 1590 

Please send Comparator Guides. 


British Industries Co., a division of Avnet, Inc. 
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among the lady reporters from Bangor 
to Bismarck who return year after year 
and constitute as knowing a press box 
as any that ever looked down with scorn 
on Chicago's collapsing Cubs or cx-AI- 
lie's fumbling Giants. These ladies have 
a fine eye for the esoteric points of con- 
formation that completely escape the 
novice. One basic rule, for example, is 
that a girl must look durable enough to 
stand the Miss America pace. 

However, it is not fragility of body 
but of hair that first catches the eye 
of one of the press-row sharpies as 
Miss California passes down the run- 
way. "That wouldn't do for Toni" is 
the comment, 

Miss Colorado, the baton twirlcr in 
University of Colorado halftime shoves, 
appears. She is too tall, too thin (she eats 
10 instant breakfasts a day to slight avail) 
and sparkly gowned. "That's last year’s 
dress" is the dry appraisal. 

The swimsuit parade begins, and Miss 
Ohio looks lively, self-assured. She is 36- 
23-36 and has never lost a bathing-suit 
contest. "Mmmm," says a lady. "I don’t 
know how she wins. One shoulder is 
lower than the other." 

Miss Minnesota follows, the girl a 
charm school tried to teach to walk. 
"She didn't learn anything." someone 
remarks. 

Miss Michigan arrives, sweetly blonde. 
She has won a swimsuit preliminary (she 
cannot swim). "Flabby thighs." a lady 
reporter notes. 

Few people in Convention Hall arc 
making such cool assessments. The au- 
dience is enjoying the spangle of color 
and music and the patter of Bert Parks. 
It wants to laugh a little and cry a little 
and believe that Miss America, whoever 
she may be. will live happily ever after. 
But the judges have noticed it all. The 
talent. The hair. The walk. The thighs. 
Now they vole. Four certified public ac- 
countants tally the ballots. The winner 
. . . (pause) ... is Miss Michigan. Pam- 
ela Anne Eldrcd. They crown her. cloak 
her in velvet and ermine and give her a 
scepter. Suddenly it is midnight. Is the 
coach turning into a pumpkin? Who left 
this glass slipper behind? ino 
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Men swear by 
menswear by Pendleton. 


A camel can go a long way. But. as a color, it can go 
on forever. And it goes on particularly well with brown. 
(Because it's so neutral, camel is a natural.) 

The camels you see below are unusual. They’re 
— “ — ‘letor’ j igjg ‘ u ~ 


made of Pendleton’s pure virgin wool. It's the original 
miracle fiber, the one that's often been copied but never equaiea. 
And everything is made to one special standard: the famous 



Pendleton shirt. Like some of our shirts, our rep- 
utation has been handed down from generation to 
generation. Now you know why men swear by mens- 
wear by Pendleton. 

Alpaca-collared coat $60. Belted coat $65. Lambs- 
wool turtleneck pull-over $18. For more information write; Dept. 
S-3, Pendleton Woolen Mills. Portland, Oregon 97201. * 1969 PWM. 






"I’d like to teach your boy some football 
. . .while you watch’.’ 


Imagine your own son picking up 
football pointers from Coach 
Lombardi himself! He can— in the 
Nestis's Quik “Be a Football Pro” 
Sweepstakes. 

TEN FIRST PRIZES of all-expense- 

paid trips for two to Vince Lombardi’s 
Football Clinic in Washington, D.C. 
Dads attend the Clinic with their 
boys. Expense money and free sight- 


seeing trip of the nation’s Capital 
are included. 

Mark the dates: December 26 and 
27. And look for all the Sweepstakes 
details on specially-marked packages 
of Nestld's* Quik* at your grocer’s. 

Nestles MAKES THE VERY 

BEST CHOCOLATE 


of regulation pro 
footballs auto- 
graphed by 
Vince Lombardi. 




FOR THE RECORD 


•OATING Mist Budweltrr. driven by BILL STI R 
LTT. »on the 561 600 hydroplane Gold Cup on 
San Diets'v Mission Bay The win earned Slctell 
i 1 3.500 and the 19G9 driver championship. 


boxing Former World Heavyweight Champion 
SONNY LISTON knocked out Sonny Moore of 
Dallas with a short right to the |>s at 2:15 of the 
third round in a scheduled 10-roundcr in Houston 
The win was Liston's Mill straight. 


roortau AFI Without rookie Quarterback 
Greg Cook, who was injured in the second quar- 
ter. CINCINNATI 0-01 upset powerful Kansas 
City (2-1 ) for the first time in seven exhibitions and 
regular-season meetings. 24-19. However, the 
Chiefs' Len Dawson was out and their sub quar- 
terback. Jacky l-ce. was iniurcd in the game. OAK- 
1 AND 0-0) recovered from the shock of two Bos- 
ton (0-3) scores in the first quarter and rallied 10 
win 38 23 as Daryle Lamomca threw four scoring 
passes. O J. Simpson had his best Sunday as a pro 
110 yards rushing and five catches for 45 yards 
and one TD as BUFFALO (1-2) earned its first 
win 41 - 28 over visiting Denver (2-1 ). Roy Gercla. 
a HOUSTON (2-1 ) ctsokie trom New Mexico State, 
broke George Blanda's club record with five field 
goals, and Pete Beat hard passed for 197 yards in a 22 
10 victory over Miami (0-3) The world champion 
New York Jets (1-2) came close to a tie when, on 
fourth down with two minutes left. Joe Namalh 
passed to Bill Mathis on the SAN DIEGO (1-2) 
five. The pass fell short, however, and the game 
coded J4-27. 


for a 


cker rookie Dave Hampton from Wy- 
a the second-half kickolt hack 87 yards 
highlight of the 14-7 GREEN BAY 


(2-0) win over San Francisco (0-2. page 2tl). 

Kapp. MINNESOTA (l-ll quarterback, ties! the 
NFL record of seven touchdown passes in one 
game (held by Sid Luckman, V A 1 title and Adri- 
an Burk) as league champion Baltimore (0-2!) suf- 
fered its worst loss since 1962. 52 14. CLEVELAND 
(2-0) had to come from behind despite having led 
by 10 points halfway through the fourth quarter, 
to beat Washington ( I - 1 ). Bill Nelsen threw 1 5 
yards to Gary Collins for a TD with 1:19 remain- 
ing, and the Browns won 27 23 DALLAS (2-0) 
beat New Orleans (0-2) on the strength of two 
TDs by Its No. I draft choice, rookie Calvin " " 
from Yale, and a third on a 49-yard p 
from Craig Morton to Lex Shy. Fin 
A Bob Berry-to-Gail Cogdill pass in the last pe- 
riod got Atlanta (l-l) on the scoreboard, but the 
rest of the game belonged to LOS ANGELES (2- 
0). The Rams heal the Falcons 17 7 and came out 
of the weekend the only undefeated team in the 
Coastal Division ST LOUIS ( l-l ) required a fresh 




S uartcrback, Jim Hart, and a fourth-quarter touch- 
own to defeat Chicago (0-2). but even then the 
Beats had to miss a field-goal attempt on the game s 
last play to lease the score 20 17. Catdtnals A TD 
reception by Nick Fddy. a two-yard score by Mel 
Farr, and Lem Barney's 75-yard punt return to a 
score led DETROIT (l-l ) in a 24 0 shutout of the 
New York Giants (I I. PHILADELPHIA (Ml. 
Quarterback Norman Snead threw four touchdown 
passes to Ben Hawkins and another to Harold Jack- 
son. completed 22 or 30 passes for 335 yards and 
heat Pittsburgh (l-l) 41 27. 


OOLF The S75.0OO Robinson Open Golf Classic 
on the 72 par Craw lord County Country Club 
course in Robinson. Ill was won by BOB GOAl- 
BY on the first hole of a sudden-death playoff 
with Jim Wiechcrs (page 64). 


lor Trevino, leading the 5125.000 Alcan Golfer of„ 
the Year tournament in Portland. Ore by sis strokes 
with three holes to play, took a bogey and a triple 
bogey on the 70 and 71st, which, combined with 
BILLY CASPE'R's four straight birdies on the clos- 


thc S'Vob^fir'l-pla^e 


morse RACING VV .th Isis fifth straight stakes vh- 

torv, the I (4-mile 5106,000 Woodward at Belmont 
Park, ARTS AND LETTERS (52 60) virtually 
clinched Horse of the Year honors f page 4J). 


MODERN NENTATMLON Hungary's ANDRAS 
BALC/O, trailing in points until winning the final 
event, the 4,000-mrler cross-country run. look his 
filth straight world championship in Budapest Rob- 
ert Beck of San Antonio was 10th, best for the 
US. 


TENNIS PANC MO GONZALES beat Cliff Richey 
6-0. 7-5 to win the 530.000 Pacific Southwest Open 
tournament at the Los Angeles Tennis Club. Gon- 
zales. who was seeded 10th. had announced before 
play began his intention to retire after two more 
tournaments 


TRACK A FIELD AUSTRALIA look M gold med- 
als to the U.S.'s II and won the first Pacific Con- 
ference Games, a two-dav, five-nation event in To- 
kyo's Olympic stadium Japan's Kyoichiro Inoue 
vaulted I6‘ 9(4* to upset Olympic champion Boh 

weight lifting JAN TALTS of the Soviet Union 
was awarded first place in the heavyweight divi- 
sion of the world weight lifting championships in 
Warsaw after a Soviet objection resulted in the dis- 
qualification of the final jerk of apparent winner 
Boh Hcdnarski of the U.S. The Russians contend- 


ed Bednarski had not met the time limit, and after 
deliberating for I 14 hours, the fisc-man jury agreed 


mileposts FORMED A new and as yet name- 
less conference in the NCAA’s university division 
to include Northern Illinois. Southern Illinois, Il- 
linois Stale. Indiana State and Ball Slate. Central 
Michigan. Western Illinois and Eastern Illinois have 
options to apply Football competition begins in 
1974: all other sports start next year 


RETURNED To work because of assorted fringe 
benefits, the 20 members of the NHL REFEREES' 
AND LINEMEN'S ASSOCIATION who walked 
out of training camp Sept. 15 The group's de- 
mand for formal recognition was dropped for the 


GRANTED: To the ABA's Washington Capitols 
by a federal court judge, a preliminary injunction 
presenting RICK BARRY from placing for San 
Francisco of the NBA Handsome Rick, who docs 
not want to move with the Caps from Oakland lo 
Washington, said. "I’m extremely disappointed but 
as things stand now I'm going to protsably go back 
and play " 

Philadelphia 'phil'lic*. ’fRANK* UJCCHE SL ‘w'ho 
worked m the Phils' farm system for 14 years. 


RE-SIGNED By the St Lo 


FIRED Managers DICK W ILLIAMS of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox and I ARRY SHEPARD of the Pitts- 
burg Pirates. Williams was in the second year of 
a three-year contract and had led Boston to a pen- 
nant in 1967. Shepard took over the Pirates’ ship 


FILED By ex-umpires AL SALERNO and BILL 
VALENTINE, a 54-million suit against professional 
baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn and American 
league President Joe Cronin. The plamtilTs were 
discharged during the 1968 season by Cronin, who 
charged them with "incompetence." They claim 
they were sent lo the showers because they were 
try ing to form an umpires' association 
ANNOUNC ED By CAPTAIN HARRY F GUG- 
GENHEIM. his retirement from racing after 35 
years and the planned dispersal of his Cain Hov 
Stable Cam Hoy's horses have won more than 
500 races and 56 million Horses bred by Gug- 
genheim have won 1.000 races and 58 million. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN WIGGINS. .1 
tricky senior halfback 
for Sidney (Ohioj High 
School, dominated the 
Yellow Jackets' first 
two games this fall, 
rushing for a total of 
393 yards and scoring 
36 points. As a junior 
last season, he ran up 
a total of 1,321 yards 
and 166 points. 



JEFF HADLEY, 1 5. up . 
set his elders and be- 
came theyoungest play- 
er ever to w in the men's 
golf championship ol 
the 79-ycar-old Apa- 
wamis Country Club in 
Rye. N Y. Jeff, whose 
dadwaschamp 19 years 
ago. beat three-time 
runner-up Sam Wat- 
kins 8 and 7 in the final. 



HARRIET MOSS. ,| see 

rctary in Bermuda, 
earned two possible 
world fishing records in 
one month off ihc is- 
land's Challenger 
Banks She caught a 12 
pound 13-ouncc rain- 
bow runner using 20- 
pound lest line and an- 
other. 1 1 pounds. 1 1 
ounces, on 12-pound. 



BOB BRINGHURST. a 

hunter with bow and ar- 
row since childhood 
who switched to target 
shooting just two years 
ago, won his seventh ti- 
tle of the year, the Cal- 
ifornia Target Archcry 
Shooting Champion- 
ship in Coalinga. with 
a tourney -record 1,795 
points. 



JAYNET COLTON. 

turned 14 and won (he 
Allegheny Mountain 
Junior A A U Cross 
Country champion- 
ship in Pittsburgh on 
the same day. It was her 
22nd straight victory of 
1969. the others being 
a 5:29 mile (her lirsl try 
at that distance). 10 
440s and 10 880s. 



RICK ROBUSTEl LI. 

ton of former NFL 
star Andy Rohuxtclli. 
starting his second 
game as quarterback 
for the University of 
Connecticut, threw the 
68-yard scoring pass 
that eventually heal 
Yale 19-15. the Hus- 
kies’ second win over 
ihc Elis in 21 games. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

While New York (6-0, page 23) took the 
Eastern Division championship. Chicago <2- 
3) continued to streak into oblivion. Cub 
Manager Leo Durocher even accused his 
team, which had the worst record in the 
major leagues during September, of quitting 
on him. His team, it was no secret, had its 
own ideas. Durochcr's sudden midseason 
absence certainly did not make Cub hearts 
grow fonder, and the team fell from what 
looked like an insurmountable lead. While 
Pittsburgh (4-2) ran off a four-game win 
streak behind unusually strong pitching from 
Luke Walker, Dock Ellis, Steve Blass and 
Bob Moose, and Philadelphia ( 1-5) slumped 
36 games out of first, the hottest action in 
both Pennsylvania cities involved managers. 
The Pirates fired Larry Shepard, who was 
nearing the end of his second season. No 
replacement was named, but the most fre- 
quently mentioned candidate was fiery Don 
Hoak. The Phillies, who had been playing 
under interim Manager George Myatt since 
August, hired Frank Lucchesi to direct them 
next season. Lucchesi. who has spent 18 
years in the minors as a player and a man- 
ager, quickly exhibited the kind of opti- 
mism that maybe the Phils do not need. 
"I'm not making predictions," he said, "but 
I think there has been only one man more 
optimistic than I am. That was General Cus- 
ter. who told his men, 'Don't take any pris- 
oners.’ ” St. Louis (3-3) Manager Red 
Schocndicnst benched his high-priced reg- 
ulars and allowed his rookies to play against 
the last-place Expos, who had defeated the 
Cards seven times this year. The result was 
a pair of old-fashioned Cardinal victories. 
As part of a 12-1 laugher. Outfielder Steve 


Huntz became the first Card all year to hit 
two homers in one game. The next day three 
new pitchers combined for a 2-1 victory 
with the winner, lefty Jerry Rcuss, driving 
in the deciding run. Even (hough the 12-1 
loss was its worst of the year, Montreal (1- 
4) could still finish the home season on a 
happy note. Drawing 1,200,000 fans, the 
Expos were the only solid success at the 
gate among the four new teams this year. 
Pontificated the financial section of one Ca- 
nadian paper. “The club has proven to be 
a super catalyst in the city's economic and 
social milieu, and indications arc that the 
trend, like the team, can go only one way: 
up." As the Western Division race narrowed 
to a battle between Atlanta (6-0, page 24) 
and San Francisco (3-3), Willie Mays came 
off the bench to provide the season with 
one of its most dramatic moments. Pinch- 
hitting in the seventh inning, he clouted a 
game-winning home run against the Pa- 
dres — the 600th homer of his career. For 
the only player other than Babe Ruth to 
reach that figure, the blast could mean $30,- 
000 in gifts. Adirondack, the company that 
makes Mays' bats, contributed a big share, 
including a 512,500 foreign car and $3,500 
in stock. With just three games left to play, 
Cincinnati (7-2) was knocked from conten- 
tion, but the Reds went down fighting. They 
swept four games from Los Angeles (1-6) 
to eliminate the Dodgers and then held on 
for three more days behind victories by Jim 
Maloney and Al Jackson. Maloney threw 
a one-hit shutout, and Jackson scored his 
first win of the year with 3% innings of score- 
less relief. The Reds’ hitting was strong, 
too. as Pete Rose {Mow) drove for an- 
other batting title and Johnny Bench hit 


three home runs. Both Houston (2-6) and 
San Diego (2-4) hurt the contenders. The 
Padres pushed the Giants out of first 
place with a pair of victories and the As- 
tros eliminated the Reds. 

Standings fast NY 99-61 , Chi 91-69. Pill 86 74 SIL 

85-74. Phil 62 97 Mont 52 IM Welt All 92 68 SF 

89 70. Cm 88-72. LA 83 76. Mou 80 79. SO 50 109. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

With the Eastern Division's fourth-place 
Washington (6-0) guaranteed its first win- 
ning season in 17 years and its most vic- 
tories since World War II, Ted Williams, 
whose hiring was initially viewed as per- 
haps nothing more than an attempt to perk 
up the lusterless Senators' gate appeal, stands 
as a contender for Manager of the Year. Wil- 
liams raised his team's average from .224 
in 1968 to .250 this season and. surprisingly, 
he was equally effective with his pitchers. 
In a year when most staffs' ERAs increased, 
the Senators lowered theirs, with Dick Bos- 
nian certain to become only the fourth Sen- 
ator since Walter Johnson to win the carncd- 
run title. After six professional seasons dur- 
ing which he compiled a 7-16 major league 
record with a 3,93 ERA, the righthander, 
who threw a three-hitter last week, blos- 
somed with a 1 3-5 record and a 2. 1 8 earned 
run average. The East’s other Williams, Bos- 
ton's (5-2) Dick, was Manager of the Year 
two seasons ago. when he led the Impos- 
sible Dream Red Sox to the pennant. Even 
as the Sox were trying to put a happy end- 
ing on a nightmarish season with a late 
drive for second place last week, he sud- 
denly was aware of w hat can happen to man- 
agers whose dreams truly become impos- 
sible. Told by the Sox he would not be 


HIGHLIGHT 

Sitting down, as everybody now knows, is not part 
of Pete Rose's style. It was. therefore, hardly a sur- 
prise when the Reds' sprinting outfielder hinted a 
week ago. with just the faintest air of derision, that 
he would not allow the Mets' Cleon Jones to win 
the National League batting championship while 
riding on the bench. At (he start of the week Jones, 
who had led the league's hitters most of the season, 
held an eight-point edge over Rose but. beset by 
injuries, he had sal out 18 of New York's games dur- 
ing September The Cincinnati switch hitter sus- 
pected that when Jones returned to the lineup he 
would have trouble "finding his strike." That was 
all the incentive Rose, the majors' best batter in 
1968 at .33$, needed. In eight games last week he 
collected 18 hits in 39 at bats to raise his average to 


.347. And his guess about Jones was correct. The 
New York outfielder had just two hits in his first 
14 appearances at the plate, dropping his percent- 
age to 344) The surge not only made Rose an al- 
most certain back-to-back batting champion, but it 
established him as one of the best hitters in the his- 
tory of baseball. With at least 21$ hits this year the 
Cincinnati native passed the 200-hit mark for the 
fourth time in his seven-season career. Rose con- 
siders the ability to reach 200 the true test of a play- 
er's skill at the plate, and the facts— only 1 1 play- 
ers, all but one in the Hall of Fame, have had more 
200-hit seasons than Rose — bear him out. Still only 
27 years old. Cincinnati's Charlie Hustle has a good 
chance to equal or surpass them. Among other things, 
sitting down docs not seem to bother him, Rose 
missed three weeks of play a year ago with a bro- 
ken thumb and still had 210 hits. 
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rchircd for ncxl year, Williams quit before 
the season was over. Tight, complete-game 
pitching by New York's (3-4) Mike Kckich 
and Fritz Peterson defeated Baltimore (2- 
4) twice and cost the Orioles the chance to 
break the American League record for most 
wins in a season. The defeats also prevent- 
ed the champions from compiling a .700 
won-lost percentage, a mark no team has 
reached since the schedule was expanded to 
162 games eight years ago. Cleveland (1-5) 
finished its home schedule with two losses, 
giving the Indians their worst record (33- 
48 ) at Municipal Stadium in 25 years. Denny 
McLain’s 24th win stopped a four-game De- 
troit (2-4) losing streak, but the omens were 
not good as the Tigers struggled to finish 
second. Reliever Pat Dobson suffered a frac- 
tured foot when jittery rookie Wayne Red- 
mond. startled by a mouse running through 
the dugout. jumped and landed on Dob- 
son. Harmon Killcbrcw's 47th and 48th 
home runs put him into the major league 
lead, and one of them sparked Minnesota (4- 
3) to its Western Division championship- 
clinching victory. The Twins were not the 
only ones enjoying their big win. Kansas 
City (2-5) Manager Joe Gordon got a few 
laughs, too, from a congratulatory telegram 
he sent Twin Manager Billy Martin. Mar- 
tin, who played under Gordon in Cleveland 

10 years ago, this season called his old boss 
a poor manager. Returning Martin's vol- 
ley, Gordon wired, congratulations, you 

I>ll> A URtAl JOB FOR AN IMMATURl ROOK- 

11 MANAGtR. fROM TNI GUY WHO TAUGHT 
YOU ALI. YOU KNOW ABOUT MANAGING. 

Returning from the hospital after a stint 
with hives, Oakland's (5-2) Reggie Jackson 
stayed in (he race for the home run cham- 
pionship. He averaged .318 for the week 
and clouted his 47th homer to remain one 
under the lead. Fast-closing Chicago (3-4) 
held fourth place as stubby Walt Wil- 
liams struggled to become the first .300 Sox 
hitter in five years. Williams, who had been 
averaging .305, hit .250 for the week and 
was just at his goal with three games to 
play. Rookie Reliever Ken Tatum's seventh 
win helped California (3-3) hold third 
place. Since joining the Angels in May. 
Tatum has also recorded 22 saves and a 1 .36 
LRA and is a strong candidate to be- 
come the first reliever to win the Amer- 
ican League Rookie of the Year award. 
“This city has one more year to prove it- 
self," said Seattle (3-3) Board Chairman 
William Daley. The last-place Pilots drew 
only 650,000 in their first season and 
have been fighting with the city over im- 
provements at Sicks Stadium. Meanwhile 
two Texas industrialists have been in 
touch with Daley about buying the team 
and moving it to Dallas. 

SUndmfa— tat: Bill 108-51. Del 88-71. Bos 8673. 

Wish M 75. NY 78-81. Clev 62-97 West M.nn 95 6*. 

0*L 86 -73. C*l 71-88. Chi 67-92, KC 66-93. Set 63-96. 
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JACK DANIEL'S TENNESSEE WHISKEY is made 
just like it was over a century ago. Our retirees here 
help see to that. 

These men learned their jobs from Lem Motlow (who 
learned it himself from Mr. Jack Daniel). And they’ve 
passed on their knowledge to the younger generations 
who make our whiskey today. 

You sec, our retirees can cell you 
more about whiskey-making 
than any six men we know. 

And we can promise you this: 

There’s not one of them who 
abides any meddling wich the 
rare sippin’ taste of Jack Daniel's. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED A NO BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 3B4). TEHN. 



19 t h"ole the readers take over 


PROLOGUE 

Sirs: 

Bravo to Tex Maulc. I have read with 
avid interest each year your pro football fore- 
cast, and I feel that in the past you have 
been a bit hasty and sometimes careless in 
your general i/at ion of each of the divisions. 
But this year's Pro Football Issue (Sept. 
22) was great. 

Curtis Krechfvsky 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I am ashamed of you. Last year Tex 
Maulc's predictions for the Super Bowl were 
atrocious. This year you arc still letting him 
forecast pro football outcomes. Why don't 
you let him write on some subject like os- 
trich racing? 

Sentir Jackson 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

EPILOGUE 

Sirs: 

With the possible exception of some of 
Tex Maulc's football predictions. The Last 
of the Titans (Sept. 22) by Alex Kroll is the 
funniest piece I've read in years. 

James G. Christenson 

Dillon, Mont. 

Sirs: 

There once was a center, Al Kroll 
Selected by an All-American poll; 

But his talent was later 

Found to be greater 

As a writer quite artfully droll. 

Kenneth Raymen 

Dunellcn, N.J. 

TOO many kicks 

Sirs 

Professional football has attained a tre- 
mendous following and there are always 
suggestions to improve the game. Field goals 
have come to play a more important role 
year after year (A Lot of Kicks Coming, 
Sept. 22). Green Bay suffered in the past 
two years with poor field-goal kicking. It is 
dull to witness a game where there are five 
field goals and only one touchdown. 

My suggestion would be to allow only 
field-goal attempts in the last two minutes 
of (he second quarter and the final four min- 
utes of the fourth quarter. It is said today 
that it is a "game of third downs." Let's 
put more excitement into the game and make 
it a game of third and fourth downs! 

Gilbert A. Hac.oart 

Glenview, III. 

Sirs: 

A system should be devised whereby only 
four completed field goals would be per- 
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milted per game. Each would originate from 
one of four separate zones: 10-20 yards. 20- 
JO. 30-40 and 40-50. The possibilities that 
would ensue arc boundless. 

Patricia Sheris 

Allston, Mass. 

A POINT FOR ACADEME 

Sirs: 

I have read with anger and growing im- 
patience The Desperate Coach (Aug. 25 et 
seq.). To put it most kindly, John Under- 
wood seems woefully ill-equipped to deal 
with what is a very complex subject 

I would question the statement that Un- 
derwood quotes from one coach, and that 
he seems to support - namely, that it is im- 
possible to rate professors because they exist 
only in their isolated offices, divorced from 
the "real” world, and indifferent to their 
students, afraid of life's rougher demands. 
In short, the type of guy who wouldn't hit. 
On the other hand, the reader is left to as- 
sume that the coach is a hard worker, per- 
forming an invaluable task and placing his 
reputation, competence and manhood on 
the line every Saturday afternoon. This may 
or may not be the case, but since an equal 
number of coaches win and lose every week, 
it would seem that the most we can say for 
them is that they bat .500. College pro- 
fessors have to do considerably better Let 

i, msi ot 850 

Whether Underwood knows it or not, pro- 
fessors are constantly evaluated both by their 
peers and by their students. After graduate 
school, which usually takes eight years to 
complete, and which weeds out the unqual- 
ified and untalcnted, the real competition 
lies ahead. One docs not get to be a pro- 
fessor without work, integrity and intelli- 
gence. As a matter of fact, he doesn't even 
get tenure automatically, and he must re- 
new his credentials periodically by publish- 
ing or giving speeches before learned so- 
cieties. All of this in addition to his teach- 
ing and advisory responsibilities. It might 
surprise Underwood to learn that not all 
students run to the athletic staff with their 
problems. Some of them go to their Eng- 
lish or sociology or history professor for ad- 
vice and encouragement. 

1 cannot resist pointing out something 
quite ironic about Underwood's article. 
While he examines in detail the football sit- 
uation at the University of Maryland, he 
fails to mention that the only sport for which 
the Terrapins are nationally prominent— 
the only sport in which they have won the 
national championship within the last 15 
years— is lacrosse, and at Maryland the la- 
crosse coach is none other than John How- 
ard, a well-respected member of the Eng- 
lish faculty. If for no other reason than to 


improve his powers of written expression, 
Underwood should have consulted Profes- 
sor-Coach Howard. 

Michael F. Mewshaw 

Rome 

VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 

Sirs: 

We do not know what ABA owners you 
are referring to as being dissatisfied with 
our president, Jim Gardner, but, for sure, 
the Miami Floridians arc certainly not dis- 
satisfied. Jim Gardner is playing the game 
according to the NBA rules. They initiated 
this battle by stealing Connie Hawkins. Now 
that we have decided to fight back, they 
are hollering foul play. 

We think Jim Gardner is doing an ex- 
cellent job and we arc 100* behind him. 
Jim is exciting, articulate and completely 
honest, and he can be counted on to keep 
his word. We are proud of him. 

Dr. Thomas F. Carney 

President 

Miami Floridians 

Miami 

FULL THROTTLE 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the long overdue article on 
one of the great young drivers of our day 
( Hail to King Jackie! Sept. 22). Jackie Stew- 
art represents the new birth of racing en- 
thusiasm and your article was exceedingly 
timely with (he World Championship Grand 
Prix season opening in this hemisphere. 

American interest in motor racing is at 
an alltimc high, especially here in Minnesota. 
Amateur sports car racing in the Twin Cit- 
ies not long ago meant a few dozen cars 
going around pylons on the Met Stadium 
parking lot. It grew to a scldom-uscd run- 
way and now, finally, to one of the finest 
road-racing facilities in the U.S. at Don- 
nybrooke. In fact, another major road course 
is being planned for this area, 

It is time for American road racing to be 
recognized as a major league sport. 

Tom Ryan 

Minneapolis 

REEL SPORT 

Sirs: 

Robert Cantwell’s article on sport mov- 
ies (Sport Was Box-Office Poison, Sept. 15) 
was somewhat misleading. He failed to men- 
tion the good and the excellent ones such 
as This Sporting Life (Rugby), Champion 
(Kirk Douglas' boxing movie). Requiem for 
a Heavyweight ( Rod Scrling), Body and Soul 
(John Garfield's classic), Angels in the Out- 
field (Paul Douglas’ comedy). The Fighter, 
Jim Thorpe — All American (with Burt Lan- 
caster I and the great British film Loneliness 
continued 


Here’s another challenge from American Can: 


If a whole watermelon balances with 3/4 of a watermelon and 3/4 of a pound, how 
much does a whole one weigh? 

At American Can we've been solving weighty problems for years, Back in 1927, 
for instance, we were already wondering what to do with the tons and tons of waste 
material from our paper mills. 

The easy answer was to flush it into the streams. But our researchers thought 
there might be a way to avoid pollution and, at the same time, try to make something 
useful out of it. 

What happened? 

They made something so useful, that now we actually buy waste material from 
other paper makers. ; 

Today, these materials, with the jaw-breaking name of lignosulfonates, appear 
in an amazingly wide variety of products. Including synthetic vanilla, auto tires, 
storage batteries, leather goods, animal feeds and gypsum board. 

How do you like them watermelons? 



American Can Company 
Creative products 
that shape your future. 
100 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 



AMERICAN 

CAN COMPANY 
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Invest in a baseball player? 
A.G. Edwards & Sons did. 



Here’s what happened: 


communications equipment, re- 
search. and facilities. 

In the final analysis, personal 
investment guidance is a matter 
of considered judgment. And that 
is a job for intelligent, dedicated, 
well-trained men and women. 

That's why. at A. G. Edwards 
our most important investment is 
in people . 



(sW/wis/a o/nc. 

ESTABLISHED 1887 

Mnmbnrs : Now York Slock Exchange and Other Loading Exchanges 
Main office: 409 North Elghlh Stmt. St Louis, Mo 63l0t 
56 Offices Throughout the Midwest and South 


In 1958. Bill Sarni went from 
major league catcher to rookie 
investment trainee. Today, as 
Vice President in charge of our 
Syndicate Department. Bill often 
handles large blocks of securities 
the way he formerly handled 
pitchers. 

Our investment in Bill Sami is 
but a portion of our total invest- 
ment in computers, electronic 
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We do something they don't do. 




QF.C. 


We put our imported Canadian 
O.F.C. in a sparkling Dominion 
teardrop bottle. All year round. 
They don't. 

Vie seal it with a cork. Like 
vintage wine. Rare brandy. 

They don't. 

We taste-test it 120 times 
a day. Before it's barrelled. 

During blending. 

Our mellow, imported 
Ginadian is something special. 
From the top, down. 

And that's something 
worth remembering. 


Blended Ginadian Whisky. Distilled, taste-tested, bottled and rorked in Valley field, I! O., Canada. 
6 years old. 86.8 proof. ©Schenley Distillers Co.,N.Y.C 


Sixteen wordy days in Ireland. $275. 

When you’re seeing Ireland, keep your ears wide open. 

For the words and sounds of Ireland are what you’ll be remembering. 



Via Pan Am J»r» *-\r an J 
oarful of Ireland, with a 
plan-as-vou-yo itinerary. 
Fiat 850 or Austin Mini 
with all the miles you can 
go absolutely free. Great 


'fmh hotels in l .fllHTIck. 
Sligo. Killarmy. Calway. 

ihree night* in Duhlm. 
ui i .11 v fnnudvd. 8275 iron 
Ness Ywk. (Ask for Open- 
ni !• n-i-w Ji. . h r Tour.; 


\ i.i Pan Am. 15-day escorted motorcoach tour with lecturer-guide. Class "A" hotel* 
w ith private hath, all moab. Mediev ul Banquet at Bunrntty Castle. Abbey Thratre, Jur 
Cabaret, Brown Thomas Fashion Show. Airfare included. 8175 from Chicago. 
(Ask for Irish Interlude. 


in Dublin: Medieval Banquet at 
Bunratty Castle. Jet to Edinburgh, 
I.ondou. Deluxe hotels with private 
w hath, most meals. Airfare included. 
8505 from New York. ( Ask for Ireland. 
Scotland and England Leisurely Tour.) 


Via Pan Am. 15 days to see and 
ear Ireland. Scotland and England- 
I.imerick. Killarin v, Cork. Dublin. 

Waterford. Wexford, in deluxe 
motorcoach. Abhev Tl^itre and 
*^uryjsCab»rt _ 


lettable d; 


24 time-stretching hours in Ireland. Coach drive through Irish countryside, v isit to Irish 
pub. Quin Abbey, Bunratty Folk Park with grand finale at Medieval Banquet at Bunratty 
Castle. Room with private hath. Irish breakfast and lunc h. 820. 

(Ask for 1-Day Medieval Tour.) 


‘if I riab rotfk were any f 
k would be gras*.’ 


“He had a look about him 
of someone who could walk through 
life’s highways and never trip 
on his shoelaces.” 


“We have an Oyster Festival, 
Musk Festival, a Theatre Festival, 
and when we run out of excuses, 
we have a party, anyway.” 


I'd like to hear Ireland during the most eloquent time of the year: Fall through Spring. 


Please send me your booklet detailing tours of Ireland. Irish Tourist Board, P.O. Box *238, Madison Square Station, N.Y., N Y. 10010. 


In Canada, 7 King Street East, Toronto, Canada. 


-City 


.State _ 
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Zip _ 




"Mossberg 


Robert Stack, famous American sportsman and international film star, with wild boar shot near Homosassa Springs, Florida. 



19TM HOLE continued 


What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Home ownership costs are up 29% over a 10-year period. 
Car insurance rates are up 48% . To beat inflation, it takes 
more than fixed-dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn’t 
it time you seriously considered mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute. 61 Broadway, N.Y. 
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world's finest hunting sock! 

Unique toe -lo- lop "terry'' stitch creates 
thousands of air pockets that hold body 
warmth and provides a soft, lasting cushion. 
Arctic tested blend of Orion. Wool, Nylon 
draws perspiration away from foet . . . 
keeps them dry and warm. Heavy weight. 
12” high, brown or grey. 


i tor every sport and everyday wear, too! 

A WIGWAM MILLS. INC Shrbo n -in Wiv 51081 
^ In Manwn Mill* Ltd , Piov. ot Quebec 



DUNHAM’S 
tM* DURAFLEX 

WATERPROOF L boots R 

BEAT ALL OUTDOORS! 

Insulated for warmth . . . Cushioned for comfort. 


ACTION FOOTWEAR DIVISION. DEPT. SI 69 

DUNHAM'S, Brattleboro. Vt. 05301 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
tavor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead — 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 



If Field & Stream's 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 


of the Long Distance Runner. These movies 
were all better than those Cantwell men- 
tioned because they used sport to gain in- 
sight into man's feelings, motivations and 
shortcomings and showed athletes as real 
people and not supermen. 

PiriR Rich 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

If recollection serves me correctly. I fear 
the otherwise delightful article for both 
sports and movie buffs by Robert Cantwell 
was marred by at least one factual error. 
Mr. Cantwell writes that Lou Gehrig made 
only one film, called Hawaiian Buckaroo. 
What about a little gem called Rawhide, in 
which he cleaned up the local rustlers by 
picking them olT one by one with billiard 
balls? Maybe Hawaiian Buckaroo became 
Rawhide before it got to the suburbs. 

I am surprised that Mr. Cantwell missed 
a chance to discuss treatment of sports and 
crime in such colossal epics as Rackety Rax 
and 70,000 Witnesses. 

A. Spinor Braiiam 

Falls Church. Va. 

NOT SO FAST 

Sirs: 

In his article on college football < The First 
100 Years, Sept. 1 5 » Dan Jenkins says, 
''There is a saying today that pro football 
has become the national game, one insin- 
uation being that baseball no longer is. . . ." 
What is all this talk about baseball being 
dead'.’ It is true that many of the magic 
names arc gone. The names that meant base- 
ball: Ruth. Gehrig. Cobb, Alexander and 
Johnson. This loss docs not mean the game 
is dead. Who arc they that insist baseball 
is dead' ? 

They say the game is too long. Where 
arc these people going in such a hurry , any- 
way? They sco IT at the warmups of a relief 
pitcher, the strategy of manager against man- 
ager. the intentional walk. They compare 
football with baseball. The two games are 
about as similar as ice cream and onion 
soup. To say baseball is dead is akin to say- 
ing popcorn is out of style, hot dogs have 
lost their national appeal, the crack of the 
bat under a warm summer sun is not a sat- 
isfying sound and knothole gangs never ex- 
isted. Maybe these kooks who insist base- 
ball is dead would foster 12 months of foot- 
ball -then eventually kill that. Perhaps (hey 
could push bleacher scats to campus riots 
as an adequate substitute for the game- 

What is wrong with being normal? Base- 
ball is normal. 

William P. Hall 

St. Paul 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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No man should be without 
a Country Look. 


KOAl 


You’ve probably noticed. No matter how hard 
some Buys try to look casual, they end up looking 
more like a casualty. 

We’ve noticed. Which accounts for what 
we’ve done in our Kings Road Collection. We’ve 
come up with a casual (but planned) mixture of 
colors, patterns and textures. 

We call it our Country Look. 

And the great thing about it is, it comes in 


four great-looking Country Colors — brown, gold, 
green and blue. 

Pcrma-Prest*, trim-cut slacks under $10. 
Perma-Prest" Jeans under $7. Virgin lamb’s wool 
v-neck sweater under $15. Mock turtle knit shirt 
in 100% Nomelle* virgin Orion* acrylic, under $9. 
Virgin Shetland wool pullover with rib knit crew 
collar under $16. Available at selected Sears 
stores and in Catalog. 

•DUPONT MCISTIHO TDAOtMANK 



1970 : 


YEAR OF 

THE GREAT BIRDS. 


Soaring into the '70's far ahead 
of the rest . . . 

A new flight of Thunderbirds! 

New in beauty. Size. And aerodynamic 
grace. With dramatic new front-end 
styling, shaped to slice the wind. 

And a powerful 429 V-8 so smooth 
you wonder if you're really on 
earth at all. 

Inside, every luxury and convenience 
you've ever wanted Power steer- 
ing. Power ventilation. Power front disc 
brakes. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission. New long-life radial-ply 
tires. Even AM radio and electric 
clock. All standard. 

Plus a wide choice of Bird options 
like a push-button sun roof. Tilt 
steering wheel. Highway Pilot auto- 
matic speed control. And more! 

This year, Bird quality runs deep. In a 
computer-designed ride. Printed 
circuits. New space-age techniques 
that set standards of quality as unique 
as the Bird itself. 

Choose Hardtop or Landau, two 
doors or four. And launch yourself 
into the space age in the 1970 Bird. 
Avery rare species. 


Two beautiful new ways to fly' Pan Am's* 
Boeing 747 Jet and the 1970 Thunderbird 
Special Brougham Two-Door Landau. 


THUNDERBIRD 





How we passed 
the bar exam. 


In a bar, a whisky maker puts his reputation on the line. 

And, if the number of people switching to us is any indication, 
it looks like Canadian Lord Calvert is marked for success. For 
some excellent reasons. 

For one, we’ve been making great whiskies for Canadians for 
years. For another, we blended the finest whiskies in Canada 
from our five distilleries. 

But mainly, we have what we think is the best taste of any 
Canadian you can buy. 

And that’s what counts in a bar exam. 



